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2Sulle Gas Range Pressing 








OUR customers want “Black Silk’’ dressing for their gas ranges—just show 
them on one of your ranges how beautifully it brightens the surface. This 
member of the “Black Silk” family is not a stove polish but an entirely different 
and specially prepared dressing for use on gas ranges. 
It is non-inflammable, requires no rubbing, is easily applied with 
a brush and it produces on any iron or steel surface the most 
attractive, jet black, silky finish you have ever seen. 


After using Black Silk Gas Range Dres-ing you can keep range always looking 
bright and new with an occasional application of Black Silk Polishing Oil. 


Use Black Silk Polishing Oil on saws, tools, guns, golf clubs, automobile tops, silver 
and nickel plated ware— in fact, any bright metal surface you wish to preserve. 
Ask any of your customers who have used “Black Silk’’ products. They will tell 
you how good they are. 

The quality is uniform—every can, every time--has been for forty years. 





Write today for circulars and prices. Sold only thru jobbers—your jobber has it. 


fact d by the ¢¢ 9% Stove Polish—Iron Enamel 
ep gs } — Min BLACK SILK Metal Polish—Wire Screen Enamel 


BLACK SILK STOVE POLISH WORKS, Sterling, Illinois 
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COPPER-CLAD 


The World's Greatest Range 


OPPER-CLAD, with its superior construc- 
tion, the rust-proof sheet copper inner wall, 
and its incomparable beauty is helping dealers 


everywhere to DOMINATE the range business 


in their communities. 
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If Copper-Clad is not already sold in your town, 
there are “36 Reasons Why” you should wire, 
or write us—today—for the attractive Copper- 
Clad proposition. 









Made in three finishes; 
White Porcelain Enamel 
Blue Porcelain Enamel 
Gun Metal Blue 











CopperCad Malleable Range C. }yr 
Saint Louis, U.S.A. 


The 
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YOU CAN SELL ONE MORE RANGE THIS 


A few days ago the Editor of American 
Artisan was talking with a stove merchant 
who really knows how to develop sales for this 
line of merchandise and whose knowledge is 
evidenced by the steady increase in his busi- 
ness in spite of the competition of four other 
dealers in his town. 

Among the things he said, this one sentence 
has remained as the outstanding idea: 

“Each one of my four salesmen who are al- 
lowed to sell stoves and ranges has set for 
himself the goal of selling one more range this 
spring than he sold last year during the same 
period.” 

We are persuaded that each one of these 
is going to accomplish what he sets out to do. 

A definite goal is always much more likely 
to be reached than a general notion or hope 
that there will be more business in the period 
before us. 

Now let us suppose that these four sales- 
men accomplish what they want to do— 

What will this mean for the merchant? 

It will mean this— 

That on the same investment he will show 
somewhere near $400.00 more in cash receipts 
for his stove department, or a gross profit of 
about $120.00 more than last spring. 

Last spring this merchant sold 43 ranges at 
an average profit (gross) of $30.00. 

He had on his floor at no time more than 
twelve ranges the average cost price of which 
was about $70.00, so that his investment was 
never over $840.00. 


SPRING. 


With the same investment he will sell four 
more ranges—if the four men do what they 
expect to do—so that his gross sales will be 
somewhere near $4700.00, as against $4300.00 
last spring. 

His gross profit will be $1410.00, as against 
$1290.00, or nearly ten per cent more. 

Of course, the $120.00 extra will not be clear 
profit, and that sum may not look like very 
much to some people, but when you consider 
that every sale of a range almost always 
means additional sales in other departments, 
the four extra range sales take on greater im- 
portance. 

Last spring was not a particularly good sea- 
son for ranges. Instead of the usual percent- 
age of about 35 for the year, sales probably did 
not amount to more than 25 per cent. 

So it should not be a very difficult matter 
for any one who lays claim to the title of 
“stove merchant” to add at least one range to 
his quota. 

And if you can add two, so much the 
better. 

Set your goal for this spring: 

“At least one more range sale.” 

. - 2 


During 1922 American Artisan and Hard- 
ware Record published more than twice as 
many pages of real stove selling information 
as the two papers next in importance in ‘this 
fieldxdid combined. Our advertising of stoves 
and ranges exceeded that of any other trade 


paper. 
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Random Notes and Sketches. 


By Sidney Arnold 

















One of my friends, an [Illinois 
hardware merchant, who subscribes 
for AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorpD, asked me re- 
cently to look up a concern which 
had solicited him on a silverware 
premium proposition. 

I called on the concern the man- 
ager of which explained their 
method of operating which, by the 
way is apparently like that of a 
thousand, more or less, concerns of 
similar character. 

Briefly this method is as follows: 

The salesman takes an order for 
one or several thousand pieces of 
cheap cardboard on the front of 
which is a small ad for the retailer 
and on the back an offer by which 
the premium company agrees either 
to redeem these cards with silver- 
ware or to sell silverware at “a 
greatly reduced price.” The cards 
sold at $2.50 per thousand. <A 
quantity of 5 by 8 dodgers, also 
carrying a small advertisement of 
the dealer, is furnished “free of 
charge.” 

The company further agrees to 
credit the dealer with five cents 
whenever a certain number of these 
cards are returned, suggesting at 
the same time that if all the cards 
are presented for redemption the 
plan will cost him nothing. 

The trouble with this and other 
similar propositions is that the 
salesmen who promote them are of 
the “rush-and-get-the - signature” 
type. They require a check or cash 
payment before the delivery of 
something which directly involves 
the dealer because he puts his en- 
dorsement on the concern’s prom- 
ise to redeem or to sell at “greatly 
reduced prices.” 

If the concern is honest and ca- 
pable of doing what the salesman 
says it will do, all well and good. 

But—as is the case too often—if 
the salesman is crooked or repre- 
sents a concern which either is 
crooked or proves unable to live up 


to its agreement, the dealer holds 
the bag, and has actually created a 
barrier instead of building up good 
will. 

My advice to the dealer who 
asked for information is the same 
as I set down now: 

“Do not pay out money or turn 
over checks to persons of whom 
vou know nothing. 

“Do not sign an agreement or 
contract obligating you to pay 
money, without having the ‘party 
of the second part’ give a bond, ap- 
proved by your banker or attorney, 
for the performance of every part 
of his portion of the agreement.” 

* * x 

That bunch in Milwaukee cer- 
tainly die hard. Here we have had 
prohibtion for four years and still 
they yell for their “High Life” and 
“Blatz.” 

And they even go so far as to 
mix the Eighteenth Amendment and 














Paul L. Biersach Campaigning for 
Himself. 


Mr. Volstead’s enforcement law 
with the management of such an 
honored organization as the Build- 
ers’ and Traders’ Exchange which, 
so far as I know, is supposed to be 
composed of the city’s most sub- 
stantial and progressively conserva- 
tive element. 
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So here we have John Bogen- 
berger, the famous exponent of 
fire prevention, acting as campaign 
manager for Paul L. Biersach, the 
ardent student of Schiller and Goe- 
the, and what does he do but run 
Paul on a campaign of bringing the 
vile stuff back—and worst of all, 
Paul was actually elected as first 
vice-president of that august body 
of men in whose hands the physical 
progress of Milwaukee rests to a 
large extent. 

But what I am most interested, 
Paul and John, is this: 

“Will Paul’s election result in 
anything tangible at the sheet metal 
gathering next March?” 

* * * 


F, M. Farber, of the Marshall- 
town Manufacturing Company, has 
a reputation as a connoisseur on 
dogs and he owns several blue rib- 
bon takers. 

Recently he lost one of his Aire- 
dales and for the next days 
scanned the “lost and found” col- 
umns of the local papers. On the 
morning of the third day he had 
packed his grip to go to Des Moines 
when at the breakfast table he read: 

FOUND —Airedale. Apply, be- 
fore 2 p. m., at Old Dutch Road 
Butchery. 

It is unnecessary to state that 
there was no trip to Des Moines 
that morning, also that he does not 
eat sausage any more. 

‘= 2 


Slang is being used to good ad- 
vantage in many cases in order to 
give expression to thoughts, but 
sometimes it is not wise to take it 
literally, as in the following case told 
by Ellsworth C. Dunning, of the 
Dunning Heating Supply Com- 
pany: 

“Daughter, did I not see you sit- 
ting on that young man’s lap when 
I passed the parlor last evening?” 

“Yes, and it was very embar- 
rassing. I wish you had not told 
me to.” 

“Good Heavens! I never told 
you to do anything of the kind!” 

“You did. You told me that if 
he attempted to get sentimetal I 
must sit on him.” 
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Facts of Warm Air Heating and Ventilating. 


Reports of Progress in Warm Air Heater Research Work. 
Ventilating Factories, Theatres and Other Buildings. 


Thomas W. Pearson’s Name Is 
Now Carload Lot Pearson. 


Thomas W. Pearson has resigned 
as Secretary of the Central Furnace 
Supply Company and is now a spe- 
cial representative of the W. E. 
Lamneck Company, Columbus. 

“Tom,” as he has been affection- 
ately known for over thirty years 
in the furnace trade, is going to 
make a specialty of mixed carload 
lot shipments, selling good furnaces 
complete with fittings, registers, 
pipe, etc., and will meet his friends 
at the conventions in Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Illinois. 





Bert Cutler Sells Out and Starts 
Sheet Metal and Furnace Shop 
in Shelbyville, Illinois. 


Bert Cutler has sold his interest 
in the sheet metal and furnace busi- 
ness of Cullison & Cutler, Shelby- 
ville, Illinois, and is starting a new 
shop in the same lines. 

3ert said that he had worked in 
the old shop 22 years and he almost 
shed tears when he left the old 
place. 

Of course, he took out a subscrip- 
tion for AMERICAN ARTISAN for 
his new business. 





J. H. Russell Is New 
Sales Manager of Rybolt 
Heater Company. 


J. H. Russell is the new sales 
manager for the Rybolt Heater 
Company, he is a practical furnace 
man and has had many years’ ex- 
perience as a mechanic and furnace 
salesman. 

Harvey’s many friends will be 
glad to hear that he has returned 
to the furnace business and that he 
will be associated with the sales 
department of the well known Ry- 
bolt line of furnaces. 

Due to increase in business, large 
additions to factory and foundry 


have been made. At present changes 
are being made in factory arrange- 
ment that will greatly add to pro- 
duction. 





Proper Humidifying Protects 
Property, Safeguards Health 


In addition to being badly ven- 
tilated, the average American home 
is also overheated, and overheated 
because of the lack of humidity, 
says a Chicago Department of 
Health bulletin. The drier the air 
in a room, the more heat is required 
to make its occupants feel comfort- 
able. 

With the proper degree of mois- 
ture in a living room, it will be 
more comfortable at a temperature 
of 66 to 68 degrees F. for people 
in normal health and _ properly 
clothed, than it would be at a tem- 
perature of 72 to 74 degrees F. 
without proper humidity. Right 
here, too, comes in not only a health 
side, but the economic side of 
proper indoor living conditions. 

Anyone of average intelligence 
can readily see that it will require 
a great deal more fuel to maintain 
a temperature of 72 to 74 degrees in 
an improperly humidified air, than 
it would to maintain equally com- 
fortable conditions in a temperature 
of 68 degrees where there is the 
needed amount of humidity in the 
air. 

Most people attach a deal of im- 
portance to the thermometer. As a 
matter of fact, the thermometer is 
not of so very great importance 
after all. Its principal object is to 
call attention to degrees of heat and 
cold and to impress upon the 
observer the fact that he should be 
shivering or roasting. 

As a rule, the average person is 
generally fairly comfortable and in- 
different to the weather until he 
looks at the thermometer. If he 
happens to notice that it is 10 de- 
grees below zero, he turns up his 


coat collar and walks away shiver- 
ing. If it happens to be a day in 
August and he notices that it is go 
in the shade he proceeds to wilt and 
hunt some place where he thinks he 
can be cooler. 

The really important instrument 
that should hang on the wall of 
every home and workplace is the 
hygrometer. Of course, the ther- 
mometer has its place to indicate 
temperature, but the hygrometer, 
which indicates the proper degree 
of humidity which should be that 
ordinarily prevailing in the outside 
air, is of first importance. 

During recent years not a few 
devices for humidifying the air in 
living rooms and work places have 
been brought out. Most of these 
are unscientific and of little value 
for the reason that they have not 
been properly tested as to their 
efficiency in humidifying or im- 
proving air conditions. 

In fact, the only way such devices 
can be tested is by the hydrometer, 
which will record the amount of 
humidity in the air which may have 
been produced by the device. A 
very simple yet practical test as to 
humidity in the average home is by 
noticing the absence or presence of 
moisture on the windows. 

No doubt, the average housewife 
has noticed that when she puts a 
teakettle on to boil and after it has 
been boiling for a while, the mois- 
ture has gathered on the windows 
of the kitchen and if she leaves it 
boiling long enough the windows in 
the adjacent rooms will also indi- 
cate the presence of moisture in 
the air. 

Flat dwellers have also noticed 
that in their steam heated apart- 
ments their furniture soon begins 
to fall to pieces. Even the high 
priced piano will show the evi- 
dences of lack of moisture and will 
shrink and begin to fall apart. Piano 
dealers themselves recommend that 
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a pan of water be placed in the 
piano in order to avoid damage to a 
valuable instrument. 

Now it should seem that the 
dryness in the atmosphere which 
affects furniture and does it harm, 
is still more dangerous to health. 
The natural condition of the mem- 
branous linings of the respiratory 
tract is that of moisture; and this 
condition in itself is a protection 
against infection or germ implanta- 
tion. When the air in our living 
rooms is excessively dry, these 
membranous linings also become 
dry and parched, thus setting up the 
conditions which invite colds, ca- 
tarrhal and other like infections. 

Finally, it should be noted that in 
order to maintain the needed amount 
of moisture, the device for supply- 
ing this valuable health promoting 
agency should be able to evaporate 
not less than one gallon per room 
each 24 hours. This, of course, is 
an estimate for the average home, 
and takes into account average sized 
living rooms. 

Also as has been stated, the only 
means of testing the efficiency of 
any humidifying device is by check- 
ing it with a reliable hygrometer. 
Still it should not be forgotten that 
without the aid of the hygrometer, 
the presence or absence of moisture 
on the windows is a very certain 
indication as to the indoor air con- 
ditions. 

Colds, coughs, catarrh, bronchitis 
and consumption are all known as 
cold weather diseases. They are also 
house diseases, using the word 
“house”’ in its largest sense. During 
the summer months when people 
spend most of their time out of 
doors, very few have colds, coughs, 
bronchitis, catarrh or consumption. 
It would follow then that if we 
would be as healthy during the win- 
ter months as we are during the 
summer months, we should try to 
have the same conditions in our 
homes. 

This means that our homes 
should be well ventilated. It does 
not mean that we should suffer 
from draughts or cold or exposure. 
By the proper manipulation of win- 
dows it is very easy to secure a cir- 











culation of fresh air in the home 
without discomfort and without in- 
creasing our fuel bills to any ap- 
preciable extent. By the use of a 
deflecting board and raising a win- 
dow on the windward side of the 
house, say one inch or two, accord- 
ing to the wind velocity outside, 
and then lowering the window on 
the opposite side of the room a mat- 
ter of an inch or so, a very simple 
test will show a constantly moving 
air current, which means a con- 
stantly changing air supply with in- 
creased humidity and practically 
ideal air conditions. 
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Most colds are “caught” in over- 
heated, overcrowded rooms. A cold, 
as is well known, is an infection 
and is conveyed like any other in- 
fection by the mingling of an in- 
fected person with non-infected 
persons. The best way of prevent- 
ing colds is to avoid overheated 
rooms or places of assembly, get 
plenty of fresh air, outside air, and 
exercise, together with right habits 
of living as to eating and sleeping; 
these should insure practical im- 
munity and be of material aid in 
keeping you physically fit and well 
during the winter months. 


Would a Doctor Cut Out Your Left Lung If 


You Told Him To? 


No, He Would Not! 


Do You Sell Furnaces Like Clothier Who Sells Woolens 


in Summertime, or Do You Protect Customer from Himself 3 


r the warm air furnace installa- 
tion a trade or a profession, or 
both ? 

At first blush this interrogatory 
may seem pointless, for the obvious 
answer is that it is a trade—a very 
skilled trade, if you will. But is it 
not more than that? For parallel 
example consider this dialogue be- 
tween two printing salesmen as nar- 
rated by the Appleton Press of Ap- 
pleton, Wisconsin: 

“Did you ever try to buy a suit 
of woolen underwear in the sum- 
mer time?’ asked Brickbats of the 
printing salesman who occupied the 
chair next to his on the limited be- 
tween Duluth and Minneapolis. 

“Yes—why ?” 

“Did you succeed ?” 

“Sure. But I repeat it. Why?” 

“T want to illustrate my point,” 
said Brickbats. They had _ been 
arguing for an hour on the subject 
of printing: Both were with print- 
ing houses, but Brickbats’ firm 
seemed to be following a different 
policy from the house his compan- 
ion represented. 

“A clothier,” continued Brick- 
bats, “will sell you winter woolens 
in the summer time and ask no 
questions. He will in most instances 
sell you anything he has to sell, re- 
gardless of whether or not he 


thinks it a seasonable purchase. He 
assumes no responsibility for what. 
you buy with your money.” 

“T don’t see why he should,” an- 
swered the Minneapolis man. “He 
feels, as I do, that the buyer is ca- 
pable of spending his money ad- 
vantageously.” 

“All right,” said Brickbats, “then 
you would not include a clothier in 


the professional business group, 
would you?” 
“No, I’d consider a doctor or 


lawyer a professional man.” 

“So would I. Suppose you went 
to a doctor and insisted that he re- 
move your left lung. Do you think 
he would do it?” 

“Should hope not.” 

“Well, that’s my point. The pro- 
fessional man assumes the responsi- 
bility of deciding how his customers 
shall buy his services. Now I hold 
that a printer is a semi-professional. 
He stands somewhere between the 
clothier and the doctor.” 

Brickbats then proceeded to ex- 
patiate on the specialized service the 
printer has developed for his cus- 
tomers, and how his _ technical 
knowledge and experience inevitably 
permit him to know far better than 
his customers the type, style and 
kind of printing that is indicated. 

Let us substitute the furnace in- 
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staller for the printer. A wealthy 
man is just completing the erection 
of a large, new residence, and he 
comes to you with some precon- 
ceived and erroneous notion of the 
furnace he wants to buy. Your tech- 
nical knowledge tells you that the 
type of installation the prospective 
purchaser wants is entirely un- 
suited to the heating problem in 
this case. In effect, this customer 
wants you as Dr. Installer to cut 
out his left lung. What will you 
do about it? 

Of course, if you feel like the 
clothier, that you are simply a fur- 
nace merchant, you will probably 
close the sale and make the installa- 
tion without further-to-do. 

But the chances are—and espe- 
cially if you have the semi-profes- 
sional viewpoint of your business 
—you will assume a responsibility 
for the money you are about to ac- 
cept, at least to the point of giving 
the customer the full benefit of your 
specialized knowledge before allow- 
ing him to close his purchase. 

In short, if your business ethics 
are of a high order you will pro- 
tect him from himself. That in so 
doing, you are also protecting your- 
self and the good reputation of the 
proper art of warm air furnace in- 
stallations, is an added considera- 
tion. 

Keep the professional viewpoint! 





Warm Air Heaters Cheaper, 
Say Installers. 


Is the cost of maintenance of the 
warm air heater in regard to repairs 
greater or less im your judgment 
than that of other systems of heat- 
ing? 

The answer to the foregoing 
question, addressed to the furnace 
installers of the United States, was 
in favor of the warm air systems as 
being less expensive in the impor- 
tant factor of upkeep. Here are a 
few of the representative responses : 

“Less. Much less.” 

“The cost of maintaining a warm 
air heating system is probably the 
lowest of any heating system. Its 
first cost is less and its up-keep is 


less.” 
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than with other systems.” 

“Greater, generally because of in- 
ferior installations—should be less 
than others and is less where proper 
price is charged and the heater in- 
stalled to fit the price.” 

“If the heater is installed large 
enough—and installed properly, the 
repairs will compare favorably with 
other systems.” 

“Not greater. Fire box repairs 
about the same in any system.” 


“That depends entirely upon the 
user.” 

“Less.” 

“Less, by far.” 

“Less or about the same.” 

“No, if properly put in and of 
good quality.” 

“Less by far.” 

“Much less.” 


“Depends on make or brand 
used. On most standard makes, the 
cost is probably smaller.” 


“Less than other systems.” 





Double V. Provides Long 
Fire Travel and Radiation. 


In the Butler warm air furnace 
which is manufactured hy the Ra- 
mey Manufacturing Couipany, Col- 
umbus, Ohio, an unusual construc- 
tion of the firebox and arrangement 
of radiation pipes are the principal 
features. The accompanying illus- 
tration gives a good idea of the 
construction. 

It is claimed by the manufactur- 
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“It is probably slightly greater 
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ers that the large firebox makes it 
possible to have an extra large vol- 
ume of combustion without a roar- 
ing fire, and that a minimum of 
fuel is burned for a maximum of 
heat actually furnished to the rooms. 
The Butler furnace is very low 
and therefore is especially suited for 
“houses with low basements, while 
the same feature also makes it pos- 
sible to give the heating pipes ex- 
ceptionally high elevation. 





Chart Is Wrong, But Text 
Tells Story in Right Way. 


On page 67 of our 1922 Warm 
Air Furnace Special, as a part of 
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Helght of Register above Grate in Feet 


Corrected Chart Showing Combustion 
Rate and Draft Curves and 
Figures. 


Professor Willard’s article on fur- 
nace rating, there appeared a chart 
—the right half of Figure 2—in 





Sectional View of Butler Furnace. 
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which the combustion rate and draft 
figures for the first and third tests 
were transposed. 

The text matter, however, is cor- 
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rect, and we show herewith a re- 
duced reproduction of the portion 
of the chart in which the proper 
corrections have been made. 


Warm Air Furnace with Fan Renders Fine 
Service in Bank without Basement. 


This Installation Has Several Features 
That Are Worthy of Your Careful Study. 


N the accompanying illustration 

we show a warm air furnace in- 
stallation in a bank building without 
basement. A number of unusual 
features are brought out by W. J. 
Breitenbach, of the Engineering 
Department of the Haynes-Langen- 
berg Manufacturing Company, who 
made the plans, in the following de- 
scription : 

The installation shown herewith 
is an exact reproduction of a num- 
ber 541 “Front Rank” steel furnace 
installed in the Wall National Bank 
at Worden, Illinois. This job was 
installed some two or three years 


one large warm air pipe could be 
taken off the top of the furnace and 
this pipe was run along the ceiling 
line into an especially arranged reg- 
ister box. This box was built in 
two compartments. One has a 20 
inch propeller fan which was to be 
used when it was desired to secure 
as much heat in the building as pos- 
sible. By adjusting a valve in this 
register box and shutting off the 
ian, the system could be run by 
gravity. 

Contrary to the rule of placing 
a fan or blower in the cold air in- 
take, this system was designed with 
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becomes thoroughly heated and is 
not driven past the furnace at a 
very high velocity without being 
heated properly, such as often is the 
case where a blower or fan is placed 
in the cold air inlet. 





Wesley J. Johnson Is Special 
Representative for Success Heater 
and Manufacturing Company. 

Wesley J. Johnson, who is well 
known in the warm air furnace 
field of the west central states, has 
been appointed special representa- 
tive of the Success Heater and 
Manufacturing Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

“Wes” is a crackerjack salesman 
and his many friends will wish him 
every possible success. 





A Plane of Morality 


for Business to Aspire To. 

It has been proclaimed by a busi- 
man of large experience that “the 
large majority of business men now 
conduct their affairs in accordance 
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Plan for Installation of Warm Air Furnace in Bank Building Without Basement. 


ago and has given entire satisfac- 
tion. 

In the location of Illinois, where 
this job was installed, ground con- 
ditions are such that there is danger 
of striking water in excavating for 
basements. This building has no 
basement and the furnace room is 
built in the rear of the building on 
the same floor level. The height 


of the furnace room was such that 





the fan at the extreme end of the 
warm air outlet or in other words, 
a pulled through position. Inside 
air circulation was used, some of 
this being taken from the Board of 
Directors’ room, opposite the fur- 
nace. 

A very good feature on a job of 
this kind is by using the fan at the 
extreme end of the warm air out- 
let, the air in the furnace casing 





Fan is Placed in Warm Air Pipe. 


with the avowed belief that right is 
superior to might; that morality is 
or a par with legality and that the 
observance of both is essential to 
worthy achievement ; that the rights 
of customers must always be re- 
spected; that employes are associ- 
ates rather than servants and should 
be treated accordingly; that stock- 
holders of corporations, all are en- 
titled to any information. 
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Practical Helps and Patterns for the Tinsmith. 


Aids to the Improvement of Craftsmanship and Business. 
News from Various Branches of the Sheet Metal Trade. 


Design and Paiterns 
for Tomb Ornament. 

By O. W. Kothe, Principal, St. 
Louis Technical Institute, St. Louis, 


Missouri. Written especially for 
American Artisan and Hardware 
Record. 


In figure 20, we have a peculiar 
design where the stem of the cross 
transforms and becomes a mould 


chamfer and works out into the 


the top and the cross arms are 
planted on. 

In the enlarged details for cham- 
fer we show just how the chamfer 
grows out of the stem. Section M 
represents the stem and the moulded 
portion below of the base working 
out. Then at e-f we have the mod- 
ified section from which the girth 
is obtained to develop the pattern. 
Observe we divide the curved line 


1-8 in our enlarged elevation and 
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base. Observe the section B of the square up points to the plan and 


stem of cross where the lines are 
placed diagonal and this will make 
a pattern similar as shown in the 
pattern for cross arm. The stem 
is made complete from the base to 


then follow up the lines so they are 
parallel with the sides of stem. 
At the right angles we draw the 
line b-c which gives the true width 
of the projection of chamfer be- 


tween spaces. As the elevation gives 
the true rise between the spaces, so 
we pick these points from b-c and 
set them off on the line e-f. Then 
by squaring lines back and forth as 
shown, the modified section is de- 
veloped. From this, we take the 
girth and set as 1’-8’ and develop 
the pattern picking the spaces from 
the plan cross line line b-c. 

At the same time the paterns for 
the caps of the cross may be de- 
veloped by letting h-t be the rise of 
which will make h-a as the 
radius. Set dividers to this radius 
and develop the pattern for top as 
shown. To set out the pattern for 
the base, we divide all carved lines 


cap, 


from 12 to 22 in equal spaces, num- 
ber each point and bend. From each 
of these points square lines to the 
center line and then pick this girth 
from elevation and set it off on a 
Pick the half 
widths from elevation and set over 
aS 1-1’; 2-2’; 3-3’, etc. This en- 


ables tracing the miter line for pot- 


straight line as 1-22. 


tern. 

This base must of course be re- 
enforced by several cross partitions 
placed square to each other and then 
filled with concrete to give it weight 
and protect the metal from being 
abused, causing it to buckle up or 
stretch out of shape. It should be 
mentioned that all soldering should 
be placed on the inside and where 
this is not possible the solder should 
be scraped off very smoothly leaving 
only the copper or brass exposed. 

Then little spots that are quite 
hard to work out, the workman 
should mix a solution of blue stone 
with water and apply with a brush 
which will copperize with solder. It 
is, however, much better if all the 
joints’ can be welded. 





Because you have always made 
money by following certain meth- 
ods, it does not necessarily follow 
that you could not be making more 
money by a change in methods. 
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Gives Directions for Cleaning Automobile 


Radiator Preparatory to Making Repairs. 


The Entire Process of Cleaning Is'Described in Twenty 
Simple and Plain Rules Which{Are Very Easy to Apply. 


ECAUSE of increasing interest 

and timeliness in the subject— 
the cleaning of the automobile radi- 
ator preparatory to repairs—we are 
glad to reproduce the subjoined 
article prepared for AMERICAN 
ARTISAN readers by E. E. Zideck 
and published some time ago. Stu- 
dents of Mr. Zideck’s present series 
will find the article well worth 
study. It follows: 

No radiator may be _ repaired 
while it is mounted upon the car. 
It has to be taken off and brought 
to the shop for any work to be done 
to it. 

Usually the owner or the driver 
of the car or the garage people 
attend to that. 

The radiator repairer who dis- 
mounts and mounts radiators is 
wasting his time, which, in com- 
parison with the time of the driver 
or the garage help, is vastly more 
costly. 

A real radiator repairer, in fact, 
is too busy with the work of repair- 
ing, preparing for repairs, getting 
new cores ready, etc., to have any 
time left for work which can be 
done by non-repairers. 

Radiators needing repairs are, as 
said above, brought to shop and 
gotten out when fixed by whoever 


owns them or attends to their 
mounting. 
. Large shops having delivery 


service also have special help to 
dismount and mount radiators. 
When the radiator has 
brought in for 
thing to do is to examine it. 


been 
repairs, the first 


If traces of preparations (anti- 
freeze, anti-leak, etc.) are found in 
it, the owner of the radiator should 
be told that he is to take the risk of 
having it repaired. 

No guarantee that it can be 
stopped from leaking is possible, 
and if he insists on trying to solder 
up the leaks, he is to take the risk 


of paying for time and materials 

used even if not succeeding. 

The same applies to frost burst 
radiators when owners insist on 
patching instead of wanting a new 
core inserted. 

This is a common practice in 
radiator shops of any standing who 
practice business management and, 
the radiator repairer being in the 
majority of cases held responsible 
for work he does, he should exam- 
ine the radiator on spot and let the 
owner know before he starts to 
work upon it. 

Finding no traces of either prep- 
arations having been introduced 
into the radiator or extensive dam- 
age done to the core, the repairer is 
safe in assuming that he can repair 
it and guarantee the work to be 
good and to last. 

Directions for Cleaning the Radiator. 
1—Clean the radiator of mud. 
2—Take the radiator out of its 

shell. This work is done on the 

table formed by the cover of the 
acid tank. 

Have a soft blanket or similar 
thick and durable material handy 
to put under the radiator, so as to 
prevents its polished shell being 
scratched while you work on it. 

3—Loosen the bolts holding the 
radiator in the shell and put all 
bolts, nuts, locks and other parts 
that you dismount into a receptacle 
fastened upfon the side of the tank. 

4—Having removed all _ bolts 
from their holds and all other fas- 

tenings, lift the radiator with a 

screwdriver or other handy tool, at 

the bottom first. Here lifted so it 
can slide over the bottom part of 
the shell, slide it out of the opening 
in which rests the filler tube. 

5—Sometimes the overflow pipe 
will be in the way, and if it is, just 
loosen it where it is fastened to the 
bottom tank or to the shell, and 
bend it so that it is placed over the 
core. 
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6—Take out bolts, if there are 
any, in the bolt plates; also the 
drain cock, if it interferes with the 
lifting from the shell. 

7—Once the radiator proper is 
out of the shell, submerge it in the 
boiling water of the water tank and 
jet it boil out for awhile, at least 
until you have cleansed the cover 
of the acid tank of all tools you 
have used and have disposed of the 
blanket, so as to leave the cover of 
the acid tank free to slide over the 
water tank. 

8—This done, see in what condi- 
tion is the acid solution in the acid 
tank. 

Take a clean strip of zinc and 
submerge its one end in the solu- 
tion. Take it out instantly and see 
if it shows marks of boiling upon 
its surface. 

If so, and the zinc stays shiny, 
the solution is ready to receive the 
radiator. If the zinc blackens, the 
solution is too strong and clean 
water should be added until the 
blackening of the zinc ceases. 

If no boiling marks, or too little 
of them are visible, the solution is 
too weak and the muriatic acid 
should be added until the zinc strip 
shows that it is being affected. 

9—The solution in the acid tank 
should be one-fifth mutriatic acid 
and four-fifths of clear water. 

After each use a little acid 
should be added sto make the zinc 
show boiling marks. 

10—The drain arrangement in 
the tank should be such as to allow 
a one inch long nipple to be 
screwed into the drain opening. 

Whenever the bottom of the 
tank is thickly covered with lime- 
stone mud and other dirt which the 
acid solution boils out of the radi- 
ator, the clear solution from above 
the mud should be drained off into 
a jug, glass jar or lead-lined recep- 
tacle and cold water run into the 
tank to wash it out clean of muddy 
substance. 

11—The clear portion of the 
solution may be used over and over 
again, adding cold water and acid 
to show the zinc boiling. 

The muddy portion of the solu- 
tion. may be cleared of mud by 
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allowing it to run through a cloth 
sieve. 

12—When the acid solution is 
prepared to show zinc boiling with- 
out being blackened, the radiator is 
taken out of the hot water tank, 
laid on the lattice-table over the 
tank, and washed with cold water, 
using the hose connection to do it 
with and allowing the water to run 
into the hot water tank. 

13—The stream coming through 
the hose connection must be applied 
so as to flow into the radiator and 
wash out the inside of it. 

While this washing is being done, 
the water tank should be opened to 
drain off the water poured into it 
during the washing process. 

14—Discontinuing the washing, 
the radiator is left lying upon the 
lattice-table above the water tank, 
so that all water may flow out of 
the core and drop back into the 
tank. 

Compressed air hose may be 
used, applying the air current into 
and upon the radiator to force out 
water and dry it. 

15—Submerge the radiator in the 
acid solution. Use the sliding cover 
over the tank to prevent much of 
the evaporation of acid filling the 
room. 

Meanwhile, prepare your testing 
outfit, scrapers, rubber stoppers and 
soldering tools. 

16—The radiator is taken out of 
the acid tank after having been 
submerged in the solution for 15 
minutes: at least. 

Old and very much oxidized 
radiators should stay in longer. 
Also, for this kind of radiators the 
solution might be made stronger by 
adding acid. 

Radiators containing limestone 
and preparations should stay at 
least 30 minutes submerged in a 
solution containing enough acid to 
make the zinc strip boil and slightly 
blacken. 

The lattice-table is slid over the 
acid tank and the radiator laid 
upon it, so the solution drops back 
into the acid tank. Then the radi- 
ator is put back into the hot water 
tank and thoroughly washed. 


18—The clean washed and dried 
radiator is taken to the testing tank 
and, if it shows breaks and leaks, 
these are soldered. If no breaks are 
visible, the air test is regulated and 
applied. 

19—The acid-solution-bath will 
have cleaned the metal of the radi- 
ator so that it may be soldered 
without scraping. 

It will be cleaned for soldering in 
the joints, within the air passages, 
everywhere in the laps and seams 
which are either impossible to clean 
by scratching or which it would 
be dangerous to scratch because 
holes in the thin metal might be 
punched. 

20—Brass and copper will not 
suffer from the acid-solution-bath. 
But, as said in a previous article, 
chemicals might be used instead. 

The boiling out of the radiator 
and its submersion in an acid bath 
cleans the metal of which the core, 
the tanks, etc., are constructed, of 
mud, dirt, limestone, oxide, etc., in 
short of all foreign substance which 
interferes with effective soldering. 

Thus the cleaning of the radiator, 
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preparatory to its actual repair, in- 
sures quick and effective soldering 
which constitutes the repair. 

On the other hand, the radiator 
cleaned in this way is practically 
renovated. It will have just as 
much cooling capacity as it had 
when new. 

Therefore, the cleaning of radi- 
ators is a distinct service in itself 
and, in many cases when a radiator 
cools badly, might be resorted to as 
a remedy. 

In sections of the country where 
water contains limestone, the water 
channels will get stopped with it. 

An effective acid bath will eat out 
the limestone and restore the radi- 
ator to its former efficiency. 

Being a distinct service, the clean- 
ing of the radiator in an acid bath 
as described should be charged for 
separately. And if a repairer ad- 
vertises properly, telling the «ar 
owners that their radiators and peri- 
odical boiling out in acid or chemi- 
cals, and that he does the work at 
a reasonable charge, he will secure 
much well-paying work in addition 
to his regular jobs of repairing. 


Farmer Is Greatest Potential Customer of 
Zinc and Zinc Products, Says Metals Expert. 


E. S. Gellattly of American Zinc Institute Declares 
6,000,000 Rural Homes Offer Unlimited Field. 


HE greatest potential con- 

sumer for rolled zinc is un- 

questionably the farmer and the 
rural dweller. 

This is the declaration of E. S. 
Gellatly, Chairman, Committee on 
Publicity, American Zinc Institute. 
Mr. Gellatly, in this article, de- 
scribes in detail his conclusions. 

The farmer, on account of his 
situation of semi-isolation from 
trade centers and consequent ina- 
bility to obtain skilled mechanical 
help at a moment’s notice, is neces- 
sarily a jack-of-all-trades. 

The large percentage of farm 
construction, reconstruction and re- 
pair work has very generally been 
done by the farmer himself with 
the aid and assistance of his regular 
farm help. He is at once, through 


necessity, an architect, engineer, car- 
penter, plumber, painter, mechanic 
and general repairman, and has a 
fair knowledge of each of these 
professions. His ordinary appren- 
ticeship in this education has been 
through the College of Necessity 
and has been augmented through 
the medium of correspondence, 
various periodical publications, and 
the daily and weekly press. 

He is a great absorber of infor- 
mation from the printed page and 
looks with equal interest on infor- 
mation contained in his farm publi- 
cation as well as his annual cata- 
logue. 

In this manner he picks up, bit 
by bit, new ways to build and re- 
pair new products that shorten his 
hours and lighten his labor, new 
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materials that materially affect his 
annual repair and maintenance over- 
head. 

To be sure, in the past decade his 
distances have been shortened to the 
trade centers by the automobile. 
Transportation has been made more 
or less easy for him, and where 
twenty years ago he made a weekly 
or monthly trip to the nearest trad- 
ing center, he today makes the trip 
at least weekly. 

How does all this affect the sinc 
industry? 

It may be of interest to many 
who are not in close touch with the 
farm and rural population to know 
that in this great country of ours 
there are over six million farms, 
and nearly double this number of 
rural homes—every one of which is 
a potential user of zinc in some 
form and will be an actual user of 
zinc just as soon as the knowledge 
of zinc and its outstanding value is 
understood. 

On account of his situation in re- 
lation to obtaining supplies and the 
fact that he does most of his own 
work, the farmer, as a rule, is easily 
sold on the basis of permanence of 
construction, economy and _ utility. 
If we want evidence of this fact, it 
is pointed out very clearly to us by 
the general use of concrete in vari- 
ous forms on the farm in the past 
few years. 

What should the farmers know 
about zinc? 

He should know that zinc is an 
ideal material for farm use, partic- 
ularly for roofing purposes. 

He should know that sheet zinc 
in corrugated form, and in all 
standard sizes and gauges, is avail- 
able to him today. 

He should be told frankly the 
great desirability of rolled zinc for 
roofing and siding over other sheets. 

The farmer should also be told 
that sheet zinc, plain or corrugated, 
is not the only form in which zinc 
is available for his use. Conductor 
pipe, gutters and leaders are also 
readily obtainable from his usual 
source of supply. 

The farmer or rural dweller is 
also very familiar with shingles, and 
the fact that zinc roofing is now 
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available in this form will be of ex- 
treme interest to him. Certainly 
the zinc industry in the manufacture 
of zinc shingles has produced for 
the farmer and rural dweller one of 
the most versatile and elastic prod- 
ucts of the age, and one that far 
overshadows any other product for 
any type of sloping roof where dura- 
bility and serviceability are impor- 
tant features. 

This is especially so if the farmer 
is frankly told about the advan- 
tages of zinc in connection with one 
of the greatest sources of loss fire 
from lightning—once he is told— 
and shown—that this is entirely 
eliminated when a zinc roof, prop- 
erly “grounded,” secures him 
against any such possibility. 

The fire hazard from flying em- 
bers or sparks is also eliminated by 
the use of zinc roofing and siding. 
Time was, when a farm building 
caught fire, 60 per cent of the effort 
was given to the protection of other 
buildings immediatley surrounding 
it. Thousands upon thousands of 
fires that have started through spon- 
taneous combustion in hay barns 
have spread from building to build- 
ing until the entire farmstead has 
been consumed. Once the farmer 
knows that his building can be 
“erounded” against lightning stroke, 
and that a fire in any one structure 
can be isolated through the use of 
zinc roofing and siding, a tremen- 
dous increase in sales will result. 

The farmer should know that cis- 
tern water, collected from pure zinc 
roofs, must necessarily be pure and 
uncontaminated. This is an inter- 
esting fact to thousands of farmers 
who use water obtained in this man- 
ner. 

He should be told of the mini- 
mum amount of preliminary work 
in connection with reconstruction 
and repair. For instance, that zinc 
shingles can be laid over old and 
worn-out roofs, for zinc, on ac- 
count of being the lightest roofing 
in weight per square foot of all roof- 
ing material, needs no reinforce- 
ment to maintain it. 

It is undoubtedly true that from 
twenty-five to thirty-five per cent of 
repair and reconstruction roof wrok 
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on the farm needs _ reinforcement 
before any other roofing but wooden 
shingles can be laid. This makes a 
big problem of it for the farmer, 
because he not only has to stand the 
extra expense of such a job, but 
the extra time it consumes and the 
extra help needed to complete the 
job. 

There is but a short season of the 
year that the average farmer can 
give to general repair and recon- 
struction work. As this activity is 
not income-earning work, it must 
be cut to a minimum, and the fact 
that corrugated or sheet zinc, or zine 
shingles, can be -laid quickly is an 
exttemely important point to the 
farmer. 

The light weight of roofing zinc 
has another feature which means 
much to the farmer and rural 
dweller—transportation costs, both 
rail and haul. The fact that a 
farmer can haul from three to ten 
times as many square feet of zinc 
roofing or siding per load as other 
roofing material becomes a large 
item to him if it is magnified by 
bad roads, 

Zinc roofing, made in the several 
conventional forms, such as shin- 
gles, plain and corrugated sheets, 
requires no special skill to lay—nor 
any special tools. In fact there are 
no tricks at all, and if he is on fairly 
familiar terms with a ladder and a 
hammer he can get away with a 
first-class, workman-like job. The 
farmer will be glad to know this. 

The matter of appearance has a 
very certain weight with the farmer 
and his family. The beautiful soft 
grey of pure zinc (its natural color 
after a short exposure to the 
weather) obviates the necessity of 
paint of any sort, and therefore 
eliminates just that much expense 
and extra effort. 

I think we must all realize that 
farming today is a business—a per- 
manent business—and all these 
economies will appeal to the farmer 
as a business man. He wants to 
know of materials that will save 
him money. He buys ordinarily on 
a permanent investment basis, but 
yet there are times when a be- 
nighted few will erroneously con- 
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sider “first” cost, but I think it is 
safe to assume from the proportions 
to which farming as an industry 
has grown that the “first” cost 
farmer is now working by the 
month on somebody else’s farm. 

There are a multitude of uses and 
a multitude of places around the 
farm where sheet zinc should be 
used today, but where the farmer 
is still using other less desirable ma- 
terials merely because of his not be- 
ing conversant with the metal, and 
he should be told continuously of 
these many and varied uses that not 
only save him money, but give him 
greater efficiency. This includes the 
outside and inside of his dwelling, 
as well as his outbuildings. 

There are several imporant Dont’s 
which should be made clear to the 
farmer and rural dweller, such as: 

Don’t use old wire nails. 

Don’t lay zinc against steel or 
iron. 

Don't forget to allow for expan- 
sion and contraction of the metar, 
ctc., etc. 

Tf these facts are brought home 
to the farmer—and I am confident 
that he wants to know them—an im- 
mense sales increase is immediately 
possible. If your imagination is 
not working actively, take a pencil 
and paper ard figure what it would 
mean to the zinc industry of the 
United States to cover one chicken 
coop or corn crib on one-half the 
farms and one-quarter of the rural 
dwellers’ outbuildings (using as a 
basis of calculation a surface Io 
feet by 10 feet, or one square of 
roofing, using 110 pounds of zinc to 
the square), and see what the in- 
crease would be! 





North Carolina Sheet Metal Men 
Will Convene February 14 and 15. 


The second annual convention of 
the Sheet Metal Contractors of 
North Carolina will meet in Char- 
lotte on February 14th and 15th, 
with headquarters at the Selwyn 
Hotel; the sessions will be held in 
the Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing. 

George I. Ray, 311 East Fifth 
Street, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
is the Secretary and requests mem- 


bers and other visitors to the con- 
vention to notify him as early as 
possible that they will attend. 





This Red Flag Is 
Within the Law. 


In some cities ordinances provide 
against the display of the red flag 
which to many minds is the sign 
of anarchy. 

In other cities, however, there are 
ordinances, which are just as strict- 
ly enforced, and which provide for 
the attachment of a red banner to 
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This Red Flag is Within the Law. 





the rear end of all truckloads of 
steel and being 
transported through the streets. 

The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany has had a large number of 
banners suitable for such purpose 
made and will furnish them, with- 
out cost, to any sheet metal con- 
tractor or dealer in such material 
who will mail a request on his busi- 
ness stationery to the Company’s 
office at Middletown, Ohio. 


iron work while 





Michigan Sheet Metal Kusal 
Have&Good Meetings. 


The regular monthly meeting of 
the Battle Creek Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association was held on 
Tuesday evening, January 16th in 
the office of President John Darling- 
ton. A report of the state Trade 
Extension Board was read by Lon 
Shouldice and was discussed in de- 
tail. At the conclusion of this dis- 
cussion a motion was passed endors- 
ing the action of the board. A mo- 
tion to use Michigan Standard 
eaves trough and conductor pipe 


exclusively was also passed. 
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Practically every member of the 
Battle Creek Association expects to 
attend the state convention at Bay 
City. 

The Kalamazoo Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors Association held an unusu- 
ally interesting meeting in the of- 
fice of the Kalamazoo Sheet Metal 
Manufacturing Company on Wed- 
nesday night January 17th. The 
principal discussion centered on 
ways and means of promoting the 
use of Michigan Standard materials 
and many valuable suggestions were 
offered. It was fully agreed to use 
nothing but Michigan Standard 
eaves trough and conductor pipe 
and to use Michigan Standard 
sheets as far as possible. The as- 
sociation expects to start an active 
advertising campaign about March 
Ist. 

The subject of a proper paint to 
use on sheet metal work was gone 
into quite thoroughly but no definite 
action was taken, as this problem is 
now being investigated by the 
Trade Extension Board. 





Indiana Auxiliary Nominates 
New Officers for 1923. 


E. W. Norman, President of the 
Indiana Jobbers’ and Salesmen’s 
Auxiliary, appointed the following 
nominating committee to select can- 
didates for the Auxiliary election to 
be held in Terre Haute, February 
22: 

Roland Wilcox, Standard Metal 
Company; Robert Kruse, Kruse 
Furnace Company; Elmer Pursell, 
Chapman-Price Steel Company; 
and Harry Neal, Hall-Neal Furnace 
Company, all of Indianapolis. 

This election to be held during 
the annual convention of the Sheet 
Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Indiana. 

The following nominations were 
made by the Committee : 

President—Paul R. Jordan. 

First Vice-President—A, J. 
Becker. 

Second Vice-President — Kar! 
Roth. 

Third Vice-President—F. L. Ca- 


nine. 
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Fourth Vice-President — F. A. 
Wilkening. 

Treasurer—J. C. Henley. 

Directors—E. W. Norman, Phil 
Geitz, Ralph Ingalls and Harry 
Neal. 

Sergeant-at-Arms — George B. 
Carr. 

Secretary—O. Vorhees. 

Membership Committee—H. A. 
Beaman, W. R. Lawson and F. A. 
Speaker. 





Vocational Instructor Wants 
Moving Pictures and Slides of 
Sheet Metal Making. 


We are in receipt of the following 
letter from Wilson W. Byles, in- 
structoer in the Federal Vocational 
School for Disabled Veterans of 
the world war at Chillicothe, Ohio, 
in which he makes an appeal to 
manufacturers of sheet metals and 
tools for sheet metal work to furn- 
ish either films or slides showing the 
manufacture or use of these. 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

I am desirious of securing a var- 
iety of motion picture films or 
slides, pertaining to sheet metal 
work in all its branches, to be used 
for instruction purposes in training 
disabled veterans in a trade. 

I shall appreciate your co-opera- 
tion in helping me to secure such 
slides or films which will be used 
in instructing the student. Slides 
of sheet metal machines and tools 
will also be of use. 

Trusting that you will help me by 
publishing this letter, I am, 

Witson W. BYLEs, 
Chillicothe, Ohio, Jan. 22, 1923. 





Automobile Makers May 
Use Non-Ferrous Metals 


It is expected that more copper, 
nickel and aluminum will be con- 
sumed by manufacturers of automo- 
biles in 1923 than in 1922, and some 
orders for zinc sheets already have 
been placed by automobile makers. 

At the automobile show at New 
York, non-ferrous metal trades 
were well represented, but the iron 
industry was less conspicuous. Rep- 
resentatives of nickel and zinc man- 
ufacturers and practically every alu- 


minum broker and importer were in 
attendance. 

It is possible to utilize a larger 
proportion of non-ferrous metals in 
construction of automobile cars be- 
cause through skillful management 
labor waste has been eliminated fo a 
large extent, reducing cost of pro- 
duction. Although makers of five 
different automobile cars have re- 
duced selling prices of automobiles 
and some others will make reduc- 
tions shortly, there is no prospect of 
a ruinous price cutting campaign, 
according to automobile manufac- 
turers. In fact, one or two manu- 
facturers have already advanced 
prices and one or two others, be- 
cause of the increasing cost of raw 
materials, contemplate higher sell- 
ing prices. 








Notes and Queries 


Brass Strainer Cloth. 


From Ralph W. Poe, 150 North Main 
Street, Canton, Illinois. 


Will you kindly inform me who 
makes brass strainer cloth, for 
straining water out of oil or gaso- 
lene? 

Ans.—F red J. Meyers Manufac- 
turing Company, Hamilton, Ohio; 
Newark Wire Cloth Company, 223 
Verona Street, Newark, New Jer- 
sey; C. O. Jelliff Manufacturing 
Corporation, Box 68, Southport, 
Connecticut, and The W. S. Tyler 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

“American Larson” Ventilators. 
From Hammond Sheet Metal Com- 

pany, Second and Cass Avenue, St. 

Louis, Missouri. 

Can you tell us who makes the 














American Larson suction ventila- 
tor? 

Ans.—United States Metal Prod- 
ucts Company, 330H-toth street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Water Closet Seats. 


From H. Welsch Company, P. O. Box 
256, El Paso, Texas. 


Can you tell me who manufac- 
tures water closet seats? 

Ans. — Albright Manufacturing 
Company, Rural Hall, North Caro- 
lina; Brunswick - Balke - Collender 
Company, 629 South Wabash Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Illinois; E. B. Estes 
and Sons, 364 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City; Bogert and Hopper, In- 
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corporated, 57 Barclay, New York 
City; L. M. Rumsey Manufacturing 
Company, 4372 Westminster, St. 
Louis, Missouri; J. L. Mott Iron 
Works, Trenton, New Jersey; and 
Ventilating Closet Seat Company, 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 


“Hummer” Warm Air Furnace. 


From Walter and Parrish, 820 South 
Adams Street, Peoria, Illinois. 


Please advise us who makes the 
“Hummer” warm air furnaces. 
Ans.—R. J. Schwab and Sons 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Fireplace Fixtures. 


From Ruud and Knain, Northwood, 
North Dakota. 


Where can we buy fireplace fix- 
tures? 

Ans.—Fanner Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Fred J. 
Meyers Manufacturing Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio ; William H. Hoops 





‘and Company, 529 South Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; and Ed- 

win A. Jackson and Brother, 50 

3eekman Street, New York City. 
Sheet Aluminum. 


From N. M. Truxell, 3807 Sixth Av- 
enue, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Will you kindly inform me where 
[ may purchase sheet aluminum. 
Ans.—Aluminum Company of 
America, 110 South Dearborn 
Street, and United Smelting and 
Aluminum Company, 80 East Jack- 
son Boulevard ; both of Chicago, II- 
linois. 
Repairs of L. M. Rumsey Company’s 
Plumbing Line. 
From W. E. Street and Son, Seneca, 
Missouri. 
Where can we purchase the re- 


pairs for the L. M. Rumsey Com- 
pany’s line of plumbing supplies, 
such as their brass fittings and rub- 
ber goods. 

Ans.—James B. Clow and Sons, 
534-46 South Franklin Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Aluminum Sheets. 
From Ruud and Knain, Northwood, 


North Dakota. 
Can you advise us where we can 


buy aluminum sheets 1-16 inch 
thick, 12 inches wide, and 21 inches 
long? 

Ans.—Aluminum Company of 
America, 110 South Dearborn 
Street, and United Smelting and 
Aluminum Company, 80 East Jack- 
son Boulevard ; both of Chicago, II- 
linois. 
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Ways and Means by Which Stove Merchants Increase 
Sales and Profits in This Department. 


Newspaper Advertisements, Window Displays, Cooking Demonstrations, 
Special Offers Help to Create Added Interest on Part of Consumers. 


HE man who can make one 

blade of grass grow where 
none grew before is of more bene- 
fit to his country than the man who 
takes a city. 

And in like manner, the man who 
can dig up a new customer for a 
kitchen range where none seemed to 
be before is a benefit to his commu- 
nity, because he puts more money 
into circulation in a legitimate way. 

For example, if every one of the 
forty-odd thousand stove merchants 
in the United States would sell one 
more range this spring than he did 
last year it would mean an addi- 
tional 40,000 ranges to be made by 
the manufacturers. 

It would also mean that for the 


same investment each stove mer- 
chant will realize an extra profit of 
about $30.00 which he will spend 


in one way or other, with extra 
benefit to his own community. 

But how is that extra sale going 
to be made? 

The first point is that you—and 
torty-odd 


merchants — must 


everyone of the other 


thousand stove 
make up your minds to find some- 
one to whom you can sell that extra 
range 

That means a specific effort. 
lirst—a specific goal. 


Second—a specific effort 

Third—a specific plan. 

There are some who will say that 
the second and the third points 


should be reversed, and in a way 
that is true, but you must make up 
your mind to make a specific effort 
do very much about 
working out a specific plan 


before you will 


That is why we put them down 
in the order given. 

Now then- 

We are all set. 

We are going to make that effort. 

And we have that goal—one more 
range sale this spring. 

What about the plan? 


Maybe you have one that you 
feel will work out right. 

Maybe you can’t think of any 
plan that bids fair to help you make 
that extra sale. 


So here are several ideas among 
which you should be able to choose 
the one that will best fit your lo- 
cality : 

An Ohio store merchant wanted 





. 1938 














What Kind of a Range will 
Be Standing in Your Kitchen 
15 Years From Now? 


A hard question to answer perhaps. 

But the woman who owns a Monarc ~} Tes ge can tell 
vou. She expects to be using the sa 
good reason to expect it to last a! 
fectly satisfied to use it as long a it lasts bec 

s well with the same small fuei requirements as it did 
when new. 





If YOU want to be sure of havir ath same range fifteen 
years from now, — and to be so ) leased with it that you 
never want to change, buy a Mon urch Range now 


li you expect your new range to give this kind of 
service, be sure that it is built the Monarch w 
le tron and h ‘avy steel pl riveted 


unbreakable malleab 


Yougvoald be proud to have a Monarc in your 
kitchen. It is the most handsome range you 













ALLEABLE 





to 


26 Piece Buffet Set 


Oneida Community Made. 






TUDOR PLATE 





ever saw, and so easy to keep looking like new. 
JA. W. SCHULTZ | 
FOX LAKE 


Oct. Ist 


6 Knives, 6 Forks, 6 Tables, 6 Tea’s 1 Butter Knife and 1 Sugar Shell*will be 


given away as a cash discount on all the new Ranges sold between the above 


dates. 





— 











Durability of Product Is Excellently Stressed in This Advertisement. 
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to sell at least twenty ranges last 
spring, so he made the announce- 
ment in the local papers that if he 
sold twenty ranges everyone who 
brought in a friend to buy one and 
the sale was made, would receive a 
new five dollar gold piece. 

He had a large “stovemeter”’ 
made. It looked like a thermometer, 
but instead of a glass tube filled 
with quicksilver there was a red 





the regular price of .his ranges was 
$135.00, he would make a refund 
of $7.00 or furnish, without charge, 
kitchen utensils to the amount of 


AND HARDWARE RECORD 


This Set of 


$10.00 if those who bought ranges 
during a certain period would help 
up to twenty 


him 
ranges. 


This merchant also used a “‘stove- 
meter” and reported that one of the 
first things people who had bought 


run his total 





Elegant Aluminum Ware FREE 


You Buy a Copper Clad Range Next Week 


“Free” means that this ware does not cost Copper-Clad buyers a single penny. It 
is a reward for buying while the “Copper-Clad Crank” is here and is offered by him to 


justify you in attending this sale 


This ware is very substantia: and just, the kind that you would select +f buying for 
your own use. The 7-in-1 convertible cooker takes the place of seven different vessels, 
as shown by figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 You can use this utensil in some form dv) Gav: 
Free to every Copper-Clad buyer during this sale. COME — see the Asbestos Sweat 


The Copper Clad Range 


The strikingly beautiful outlines of the Copper-Clad Range stop 


every woman. As she looks and admires, she finds that it is a true 
beauty—the beauty of simple elegance and perfect proportions—of 
fine finish—the thoroughbred of the range world. 

Look for hinges on the above—two only on the oven door and 
they areiong and smooth. There are six other doors, yet not a hinge 
in sight; not a catch, nor hook, nor latch. Built like fine automobiles, 
the hinges are all in side. 





The Copper-Clad Range 
With White Enamel Trimmings 
“Copper-Clad” means pure’ sheet copper is placed BETWEEN 
the sweaty asbestos and range body: To place it elsewhere would be 
Uke climbing on top of a roof to get-out of the wet. 














Copper-Clad Week 
Next Week Sept. 25, 26, 27 


No matter whether you want a 
range now or next year or any other 
time, it will pay you to come and see 


the Copper-Clad Crank made the as- 
bestos. sweat 

He takes any piece of asbestos, 
puts it between two iron plates— 
heats it—and shows you the sweat. 
You can roll it up? in drops with your 
finger. 

Every good range must be lined 
with asbsetos to hold the heat around 
the oven and keep town fuel cost. 


Every time the range cools off, tne 
asbestos takes moisture out of the 
fresh air circulating through the 
range like a blotter takes up water. 
When you fire up, this moisture is 
driven by the heat to the outside 
against the cold range body and 
starts sweat-rust on the inside where 
you can't get at it even though you 
know it rusts. Sweat-rust ruins 
thousands of otherwise good ranges 
every year When the range body is 
gone, the range is done fer 


THE COPPED-CLAD IS “PURE SHEET COPPER 
BETWEEN THE ASBESTOS AND RANGE BODY” 


Copper never rusts. It may tarn 
ish bat it will last centuries. There 
are Copper domes that have been de- 
fying the elements for hundreds of 
years. So, when.we say a “Copper- 
Clad can’t rust out,” we mean that 
the copper lining overcomes aff in- 
terral rust. An oiled rag will keep 
the outside free of rust—and there. 
are no fussy ornaments full of rivets 


and bolts to skin your hands The 
Copper-Clad wipes clean like a dish. 

If these things are so—you should 
know it. Not by hearsay—but by 


lights’ in’ it. Yor won't “bother” 
him by asking « .tions. He has 
oodles of time to answer and he is 
here to “show you.” 





W. H. GADE CO 


EAST SIDE HARDWARE 


Newspaper Advertisement That Appeals to Desire for Something Free, 
and also Tells Complete Story of Reason for Copper Lining. 


line which was added to every time 
a range sale was made. 

Instead of selling twenty ranges 
between February 15th, when he 
started his plan, and April 15th 
when he closed, he sold 28. 

The fact of the matter was that 
he had several hundred men and 
women and children talking “ad- 
vertisingly” for him and his ranges. 

A somewhat similar plan was car- 
ried out successfully by an Indiana 
stove merchant. 

This man announced that while 


ranges did when they came to town 
was to take a look at that to see 
how close the red line was getting 
to number twenty. 

In each issue of the local paper, 
there was always some reference to 
the “stovemeter” and when the 
twentieth range sale was made it 
was the occasion for a good sized 
advertisement calling the attention 
of other buyers to the fact that they 
should come in and get their refund 
or their dishes. 

Both plans are good, because they 
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provide a very practical way by 
which the “outsider,” customer or 
friend of the stove merchant can do 
a bit of advertising for him—and 
when it comes down to “brass 
tacks” the most effective selling is 
very frequently done by people who 
are using the same thing that you 
are offering for sale. 

Here is another idea: 

A Minnesota stove merchant ar- 
ranged with the pupils in a certain 
section of his county to furnish him 
with a report showing the name and 
address of each household, the 
brand of range used; how many 
years it had been used; whether the 
man owned his home or was a rent- 
er, etc.; if repairs were needed and 
what part needed replacing. 

The boys and girls received prizes 
according to the number of cards, 
properly filled in, that they sent to 
the store. 

From these cards a “prospect 
list” was made up and letters, post 
cards and folders telling about the 
fine line of ranges sold by the mer- 
chant were sent at frequent inter- 
vals. Personal visits were made to 
the homes of those who showed 
more than ordinary interest, and the 
campaign wound up with a Demon- 
stration Sale during which a locally 
famous cook made bread, bis- 
cuits and coffee, serving the same 
with generous slices of beef roasted 
in the oven. 

The result was that not only did 
this merchant materially increase his 
stove sales that season, but he was 
well prepared — much better than 
usual—for the coming season, be- 
cause he knew with reasonable ac- 
curacy who would be likely to buy 
a new range, so that he could con- 
centrate his efforts. 

It is always much easier to make 
a sale when you know who the pur- 
chaser is likely to be. At any rate, 
when you have that information you 
can “go after” him with more vigor 
and with better directed effort. 

It is true that in all of these plans 
emphasis has been placed on the 
fact that some specific work must 
be done by the merchant himself, 
but that is where the emphasis 
should be placed. . 
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This thing of buying a dozen, 
more or less, ranges and then wait- 
ing for somebody to come in and 
buy them is far removed from 
proper merchandising. 

It is true, of course, that he will 
probably sell some, but the fact re- 
mains that unless he is the only 
dealer within trading distance he is 
certain to lose a considerable num- 
ber of sales, because other more 
aggressive merchants will make it 
an object for the prospects to come 
to their store, and even if there is no 
other dealer the mail order houses 
will take a bunch of business away 
from him. 





THIS is the very latest 


AMERICAN 


Lowest Prices in 3 Years 
Now Is the Time to Buy 


Here’s an Excellent 
Coal and Gas Range, 
LOWER-PRICED 


invention—an attractive, compact, well built 
range which is giving great satisfaction wherever installed. Its one large oven 
bakes beautifully with coal and with gas. It also has a wonderful new Gas-Coal 
Water Heater—the finest on the market, 

MANY people prefer this type of range with just ONE oven for baking with Coal 
and with Gas. In changing the oven from one fuel to the other, you simply press 
or pull a lever at back of Cooking Top. 
| USERS claim this is the finest “TWO-'N-ONE-OVEN” Range on the market. We 
believe it is. It is only 41 inches wide, and yet has large oven and spacious Cook- 
ing Top with 4 full sized Coal Lids and 5 Gas Burners. And it is 
ity throughout—Dependable since 1832 Price is very moderate. 


PRICES LOW---TERMS EASY 


HANSON & DICKSON 


THE BUSY FURNITURE, RUG AND STOVE HOUSE. 
Covered Motor Vans for Long and Short Distance Moving. 


It is simple and easy to operate. 
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Baird Has Bought Same Line of Ranges ‘in 
Carload Lots Nearly Thirty Years. 


He Says Stick to One Line and Learn All 
About It, Then Sales Come Much Easier. 


HIRTY years is a long time 

fo ra stove merchant to con- 
fine his energies to one line of 
ranges. 

He must be fairly well convinced 
that the line he features in his sell- 
ing to the exclusion of all others is 
a good one and that it has qualities 
which appeal strongly to his clien- 
tele. 







THE NEW 
“«2-in-1 Oven” 







Made hy 
















Qual- 






This Advertisement Would Most Likely Have Brought Better Returns if 
Something Definite Had Been Shown as to the Saving. 


That is the case of the Baird 
Gainesville, 
Darling 


Hardware Company, 
Florida, who have sold 
stoves and ranges exclusiveiy since 
early in the nineties. 

J. Glover Taylor, treasurer of the 
company, states in the following 
letter to AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
HARDWARE ReEcorD some of the 
salient points of the methods em- 
ployed by them in promoting their 
stove business : 

“It affords us pleasure to comply 
with your request of the 16th inst. 
and outline for any possible benefit 
to our contemporaries the methods 
we have pursued in the merchandis- 
ing of stoves and ranges. 

“During the past thirty years of 
our endeavor it has been an unfail- 
ing policy to select the best line of 
merchandise of every particular 
commodity and confine ourselves 
wholly to that manufacturer's prod- 
uct. 

“Some twenty-odd years ago we 
determined upon the Darling line of 
stoves and ranges, and have sold 
them exclusively ever since. 

“This, of course, gives us an ad- 
vantage from the start, for a car- 
load shipment can be made up from 
one manufacturer, where if stock 
shortages of similar goods occurred 
in lines of two or three different 
plants, it would surely be a burden 
to buy a car from each. 

“In the first place, it has always 
proven best to buy stoves and 
ranges blackened at the factory, 
and immediately upon arrival to 
have repaired all the stoves dam- 
aged in transit. Procrastination in 
the latter suggestion is never per- 
mitted. 

“It is found to be of considera- 
ble benefit to have stoves on display 
mounted on stove trucks. This gives 
additional height to the stove, mak- 
ing it look larger, and certainly 
facilitates showing with some degree 
of grace the remote parts which the 
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careful buyer always wants to in- 
vestigate. 

“All stoves on display are natur- 
ally arranged with care, and in ad- 
dition to being marked with the 
price, on the same card is its weight, 
oven size and the type of water 
back or front required. This makes 
it possible for the salesman to an- 
swer any question that is liable to 
be presented and talk intelligently 


























“GOOD LUCK” 
IN BAKING 


Kixmiller and Son 
Wiemann 50225577 


and if not, the factory promptly 
and cheerfully mails direct to our 
customer any repair needed. 

“It is a common occurence for 
us to resell a customer who has been 
a satisfied user for from twelve to 
eighteen years, and never a week 
passes that we do not have calls for 
repairs for stoves that have been in 
use so long that all the customer 
bought 


remembers is that it was 













“Good luck” or *bad luck” 
in baking usually depends 
upon the way the kitchen 
range works. Don’t blame 
yourself for so called bad 
luck. 













The Great Range 
can be relied upon to bring 
you “good luck”, because it 
backs up your baking skill 
with uniform, properly-con- 
trolled heat. Let us show 
you why- the out- 
lasts cheap. ranges twice 
over—and then some. 














Buy the Range 
with a Reputation 

















This Is Good Copy, Appeals to Housewife’s Pride in Her Cooking. 


on the particular stove to which at- 
tention centers without referring to 
a book. 

“Stoves and ranges have points 
such as removable 
center rest, fire backs, bottom 
grates, etc., etc., which our salesmen 
know and point out. It is impres- 
sive to the prospective purchaser. 

“Last, but not: least, we have an 
interest after the sale is made. Or- 
dinary parts are always in stock; 


of perfection, 


saird Hardware Company 
Marling 


from the 
and that it is a Lily or 
range. In these instances we al- 
ways get the repairs.” 


Conndndiien on One Line of 
Stoves Did Not Cut Sales Down. 
Victor Lauriston, the Canadian 
author, has had many years’ ex- 
perience in selling stoves and hard- 
ware, and in the following article 


which appeared in a recent issue of 
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the Michigan Tradesman, teils how 
a stove merchant found that his in- 
vestment in stock was too large for 
his sales and how this merchant 
solved the problem: 

A hardware dealer carrying a 
rather heavy stock had been doing 
a “fair sailing” business. Times 
were booming; and he carried on 
business as if the boom were meant 
to last forever. The unexpected 
slump caught him quite unprepared. 

During the anxious days that fol- 
lowed, he did some of the hardest 
thinking he had ever done in‘ his 
life. The outcome was a new in- 
sight into his business, and a drastic 
revision of his business methods. 

He discovered, for one thing, that 
he could handle his usual volume 
of business on two-thirds or less of 
his usual investment. He found 
that approximately 15 per cent of 
his gross sales consisted of staples, 
which he was handling at an actual 
handled three different 
it was his 


loss. He 
makes of stoves; and 
habit to start the season with some- 
thing like 50 stoves in stock, and 
he aimed to have at least 25 stoves 
on his floor at all times. 


One of these lines, a very re- 
putable one, was manufactured 
a city less than 50 miles distant ; so 
near, in fact, that he could telephone 
an order in the morning and have 
the stove in his store before night. 
This gave him an idea. He concen- 
trated his selling efforts on this one 
line, closing out the other two; and 
found he was able to do as large a 
business as ever with a stock which 
even in the busiest season never ex- 
ceeded 15 or 20 stoves at the very 
most. 

The same plan applied wher- 
throughout his 
result, 


ever practicable 
entire stock, which as a 
was reduced to a figure somewhat 
less than he had calculated. As a 
result, a lot of capital was: released. 
The dealer was able to do as good 
a business with a far smaller in- 
vestment ; and, consequently, a con- 
siderably better profit. 

The unprofitable lines of course 
got attention at once, and were 
closely studied. Some of them were 


cut out entirely, the money thus re- 
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leased being re-invested in new and 
profitable sellers. On a few the 
prices were raised to a profit-mak- 
ing basis. The volume of unprofit- 
able sales was, as a result, reduced 
from approximately 15 per cent to 
less than 3 per cent. 

The defects discovered by this 
merchant were, as will be seen, 
everyday defects, quite common 
among hardware dealers who are 
satisfied to merely “keep store” in- 
stead of building business. The 
remedies were just as simple and 
perfectly obvious. The important 
thing was to discover the weak 
spot in the machinery and to apply 
the remedy. 





Seven-Word Letter 
Collects the Bills. 

To a Kansas merchant must be 
awarded the palm for a collection 
letter. Brevity is his first name. 
The credit man of the store was at 
his wit’s end how to collect some 
very slow accounts, so he tried out 
a scheme, and the letter worked with 
wonderful results. On day he ob- 
tained immediate action on three- 
fourths of thirty-six of the slowest 
accounts carried by the firm. The 
letter hand-written, said: 

“Mr. and Mrs. John A. Dowe: 

Come in and see me today, 
SURE.” 

It was signed and the envelope 
also was addressed in the merchant’s 
handwriting, who stated that “That 
letter was the most effective letter I 
ever tried in ten years.” “Twelve 
of those slow accounts made pay- 
ment within twenty-four hours. In 
that same time, fifteen others called 
in person or by telephone, and made 
definite arrangements. I have not 
been able to trace a single offense 
taken at the letter. It got results. 
Now I use the idea on regular open 
accounts that get unduly slow.” 
Saying little, but suggesting much 
seems to be the pulling power of 
the letter. 

“It was sent out on the firm’s 
regular full-sized letterhead sta- 
tionery, and the regular printed re- 
turn envelope was used. Absolutely 
nothing about the letter indicated 


why I wanted to see the party who 


received the special delivery letter. 


There was plenty for them to read 
between the lines.” 

By mailing the letter at 7 o’clock 
in the morning many of them were 
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3. More continuous operation and 
greater regularity of employment 
can be provided. 

4. Products, processes and equipment 
can be standardized. 

5. Costs can be used for purposes of 
control rather than as historical in- 
formation. 

6. Reduction of waste will be encour- 





1 High Grade Com- 


No. bination Range. 
Standard size. An excellent bak- 
Heavily 


nickel trim- 5 
med. Gudaran- 

teed to give 

periect sat 


laction 





N Large 4-Burner ing 
oO. Comes complete am 

arming closet. Sold on approv- 
at Backed hy our personal guar- 


mntee. Placed in you- home on 
easy terms. No interest charged. 








or soft coal. Heavily aickel 
ttimmte, Rolled steel body. 





High Grade Heater. 
No 4 Live forth @an $4 50 
ste: heat with sery little fucl 


Makes a good ‘wick Gee. Ha 
cast iron base and fesse fire. bo» 
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| Our Special Gas Range | 
| with porcelain drip pan 
and heavy nickel trim- | 
mings; guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction, 


$A A.50 





Section of a Typical Installment Furniture Store Advertisement in Chicago 
Newspaper. 


delivered while the family was at 
breakfast. At least that was the 
purpose of the early mailing hour. 





Business Men Urged to 
Adopt Budget Plan. 


The necessity for budgeting as a 
means of business control is 
strongly emphasized by the Fabri- 
cated Production Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States in a pamphlet which 
it has just issued for the practical 
use of the business man. 

The pamphlet carries the title: 
“Budgeting for Business Control.” 
Some of the advantages of budget- 
ing, as set forth by the department, 
are given as follows: 


1, Everyone in the establishment will 
have a definite goal for attainment. 
2. Sales and production plans can be 
coordinated with financial resources. 


aged by the maintenance of better 
balanced inventories, by instituting 
wage payments based upon results, 
by definitely assigning responsibility 
for expenditures. 

. Taken in conjunction with the busi- 
ness cycle, the budget will give 
warning when to be cautious and 
the cue to go forward with manu- 
facturing plans. 

8. At all times, the budget serves as 
a measuring stick to compare actual 

performances with promises and 
standards, showing not only what 
may be done but what should be 
done. 


The pamphlet asserts that the 
main object and purpose of a budget 
is to secure internal control of a 
business. The manufacturer, it is 
declared, is taking a big step for- 
ward to that end if, at the begin- 
ning of the year, instead of entering 
the new period without definite 
plans or purpose, he charts his 
course as far as possible through 
th: compiling of a budget. 
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Stove Salesmen Association of Pennsylvania 





Publish De Luxe Anniversary History. 


Handsomely Printed Souvenir Traces Organization's Life 
from 1898 to 1923—Honors Franklin, First Stove Maker. 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary of 

the existence of that sterling 
group of fine fellows and progres- 
sive salesmen, 
name of The Stove Salesmen’s As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania, is over 
and the birthday banquet of the As- 
sociation held at Hotel Walton, 
Philadelphia, the night of December 
13th,.has passed into history. 

But the associations which this 
organization has built up and the 
events of its life have been 
preserved in an enduring man- 
ner in the form of a_ hand- 
somely published “History,” a 
copy of which has just been 
received by AMERICAN ARTISAN. 
Handsomely typed and printed on 
heavy magazine coated paper and 
bound in gray leather with gold let- 
tering on the cover inscription, this 
“Complete History” of the Associa- 
tion from 1898 to 1922 is a hand- 
some and worthy compilation of 
which the makers may be justly 
proud. 

Bearing many illustrations of in- 
dividuals and group gatherings of 
the past, the “History” recites the 
incidents of each year’s growth, each 
annual banquet and election of of- 
ficers down to the present. Its au- 
thors give the origin of the organi- 
zation in the following recital : 


About December 1, 1897, when 
the idea of having a dinner was con- 
ceived by Horace F. Tyson, who 
made the remark in a conversation 
concerning the attitude of competi- 
tive salesmen, William G. Withers 
and Walter T. Hallowell, after giv- 
ing the matter mature thought, out- 
lined in writing what they proposed 
to do, and what they hoped to ac- 
complish. Mr. Withers then can- 
vassed the proprietors of the several 
jobbing houses for contributions, 
the proceeds to be expended for the 
above purpose. 

The first contributor to this fund 
was J. Elwood Yeager, 56 and 58 


banded under the, 





North Second Streets, a promising 
young jobber at that time, who 
headed the list with ten dollars. The 
following jobbers who were solicited 
by Mr. Withers contributed like 
amounts: Alexander Colquhoun, 
manager Colonial Stove Company, 
70 North Second Street ; F. M. Bor- 
den and brothers, 118-20 North 
Second Street; John R. McKnight, 
manager Mount Penn Stove Works, 
111-13 North Second Street; Fred- 
erick Sabin, Caloric Stove Works, 
119 North Second Street—as Mr. 
Withers was not acquainted at that 
time with Manhood and Company, 


14 North Second Street, Mr. Hal- 


lowell solicited R. Walter M. Man- 
hood, who contributed a_ like 
‘amount. 

Thus a fund of sixty dollars was 
created within a short space of time, 
presumably about an hour, and the 
North Second Street Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Philadelphia, 
the humble parent of the present 
Stove Salesmen’s Association of 
Pennsylvania, was made possible. 

At this juncture in the original 
proceedings, William F. Habicht, 
representing F. M. Borden and 
Brother, and one of the leading and 
most popular salesmen on Second 
Street at that time, was invited by 
Mr. Withers to enter the scheme, 
and they jointly, made the entire ar- 
rangements for the first dinner or 
banquet, which was held on Decem- 
ber 16, 1897, at the Philadelphia 
Bourse, Fourth below Market 
Street. Mr. Volstead was living in 
obscurity in his little home town 
then, or the arrangement made with 
the caterer to have his waiters keep 
the glasses filled all the time during 
the dinner, probably would not 
have been made. 

Sixteen men, representing the 
several jobbing houses, were pres- 
ent, including our lamented former 
fellow member, John K. McLaugh- 
lin, proprietor of the Pennsvlvania 
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Artistic Stove Pattern Works, 215 
North Second Street, whom many 
of us remember as one whose chief 
characteristic was to enjoy himself 
on such occasions and at the same 
time to radiate happiness to those 
who came in contact with him. 

Those who attended this pioneer 
dinner were: William G. Withers, 
William F. Habicht, Horace F. Ty- 
son, Walter T. Hallowell, Frederick 
Sabin, J. Elwood Yeager, Harry 
McDowell, George W. Wagoner, 
Harry Kercher, Henry Borden, 
John K. McLaughlin, Alexander 
Colquhoun, John H. Hobday, John 
Bell, John R. McKnight and Harry 
E. Borzell. 

At this dinner we decided to make 
the affair an annual one and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve 
during 1898: 

President: Harry E. Borzell. 

Vice-President: William F. Ha- 
bicht. 

Secretary: William G. Withers. 

Treasurer: Horace F. Tyson. 

Philadelphia, it will be recalled, 
was the home of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, and the following tribute paid 
him in the book, also furnishes an 
interesting recital of the manufac- 
ture of the first American stove 
and some equally interesting side- 
lights on its gifted inventor. The 
account follows: 

Our Patriarch. 

During all the years we have been 
following our vocations of manu- 
facturing and selling stoves, it is 
quite probable that few of us have 
given much thought as to the con- 
ception of the principles of their 
construction. The following will 
no doubt prove of much value and 
interest, not only to the members 
of our association, but to all whose 
privilege it may be to read this nar- 
rative, the information being au- 
thentic and gleaned from several 
sources. 

Benjamin Franklin, American 
statesman and _ philosopher, was 
born in Boston in 1706. As printer, 


journalist, diplomatist, statesman 


_and scientist, he was first among 


his peers. 
His experiments in electricity, 
made in Philadelphia, secured for 
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him undisputed rank among the nat- 
ural philosophers of his time. 

Perhaps, the least known among 
his scientific labors are his studies 
of the problems of the warming 
and ventilation of dwellings. His 
investigations and conclusions in 
this connection are described in an 
old volume entitled, “Experiments 
and Observations on Electricity,” 
which was published in Philadelphia 
in 1745. The book was formerly 
the property of Michael Faraday, 
and now belongs to Dr. Walton 
Clark, president of The Franklin 
Institute of Philadelphia. 

In this work are described the 
various means in use early in the 
eighteenth century to warm rooms: 
the open fireplace, the Holland stove, 
the German stove, and the “Penn- 
sylvanian Fireplace,” the latter 
which was probably the first stove 
designed and made in America. 
While it was called a fireplace, it 
was in reality a portable stove, as 
the term is understood today—a 
structure complete in itself. 

The thorough manner in which 
the advantages of the “Pennsylva- 
nian Fireplace’ are described, is 
another evidence of the great mind 
of its inventor. He not only de- 
signed an improved heating appli- 
ance, but published a complete de- 
scription of it, in order that every- 
one might become familiar with its 
operation and use. 

The construction of the modern 
American stove for heating or cook- 
ing, whether the fuel be wood, coal 
or gas, is based on the design of 
Dr. Franklin. The principle in the 
“Pennsylvanian Fireplace” of pass- 
ing air through certain flues and 
thus heating it and the surrounding 
air, is the foundation of our present 
day heating and cooking appliances. 

The improvements since 1745 
have been so great that the original 
is nearly forgotten. 


sy B. F., first printed at Philadelphia 
in 1745: 

In these Northern Colonies the in- 
habitants keep fires to sit by, generally 
seven months in the year; that is, from 
the beginning of October to the end of 
April; and, in some winters, nearly eight 
months, by taking in part of September 
and May. 

Wood, our common fuel, which within 
these hundred years might be had at 
every man’s door, must now be fetched 


near one hundred miles to some towns, 
and makes a very considerable article in 
the expense of some families. 

As therefore so much of the comfort 
and convenience of our lives, for so 
great a part of the year, depends on the 
article of fire; since fuel has become so 
expensive, and (as the country is more 
cleared and settled) will, of course, grow 
scarcer and dearer. 

These things being understood, we 
proceed to consider the fireplace hereto- 
fore in use, viz.: 

1. The large, open fireplaces used in 
the days of our fathers, and still gener- 
ally in the country, and in the kitchen. 

2. The newer-fashioned fireplaces, with 
low breasts and narrow hearths. 

3. Fireplaces with hollow backs, 
hearths and jams of iron (described by 
M. Gauger, in his tract entitled, La Me- 
chanique de Feu) for warming the air 
as it comes into the room. 

4. The Holland stoves, with iron 
doors opening into the room. 

5. The German stoves, which have no 
opening in the room where they are used, 
but the fire is put in from some other 
room or from without. 

6. Iron pots, with open charcoal fires, 
placed in the middle of the room. 

For these new chimneys, though they 
keep rooms generally free from smoke, 
and, the opening being contracted, will 
allow the door to be shut, yet the funnel 
still requiring a considerable quantity of 
air, it rushes in at every crevice so 
strongly as to make a continual whistling 
or howling and it is very uncomfortable. 
as well as dangerous, to sit against any 
such crevice. Many colds are caught 
from this cause only, it being safer to sit 
in the open street, for then the pores 
do all close together, and the air does 
not strike so sharply against any particu- 
lar part of the body. 

The Spaniards have a proverbial say- 
ing : 

If the wind blows on you through a 

hole, 

Make your will, and take care of 

your soul, 


The following is taken from the 
Biography of Benjamin Franklin 
as written by himself: 


I should have mentioned before, that 
having, in 1742, invented an open stove 
for the better warming of rooms, and 
at the same time saving of fuel, as the 
fresh air admitted was warmed in en- 
tering, I made a present of the model 
to Mr. Robert Trace, one of my early 
friends, who, having an iron furnace, 
found the casting of these plates for 
these stoves a profitable thing, as they 
were growing in demand. To promote 
that demand, I wrote and published a 
pamphlet, entitled, “An Account of the 
new-invented Pennsylvanian Fireplaces,” 
wherein their Construction and Manner 
of Operation is particularly explained; 
their Advantages above every other 
method of warming rooms demon- 
strated; and all Objections that have 
been raised against the use of them an- 
swered and obviated. With Directions 
for putting them up, and for using them 
for the best advantage. And a Copper- 
Plate in which the several parts of the 
Machine are exactly laid down, from a 
scale of equal Parts.” 

This pamphlet had a good effect. 
Governor Thomas was so pleased with 
the construction of this Stove, as de- 
scribed in it, that he offered to g‘ve me 
a patent for the sole vending of them 
for a term of years: but I declined it 
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from a principle which has ever weighed 
with me on such occasions, viz.: That, 
as we enjoy great advantages from the 
inventions of others, we should be glad 
of an opportunity to serve others by 
any invention of ours and this we 
should do freely and generously. 

An ironmonger in London, however, 
assuming a good deal of my pamphlet, 
and working it up into his own, and 
making some small changes in the 
machine, which rather hurt its opera- 
tion, got a patent for it there, and made, 
I was told, a little fortune by it. And 
this is not the only instance of patents 
taken out for my inventions by others, 
though not always with the same suc- 
cess, which I never contested, as having 
no desire of profiting by patents myself, 
and hating disputes. The use of these 
fire-places in very many houses, both of 
this and the neighboring Colonies, has 
been, and is, a great saving of wood to 
the inhabitants. 


From AMERICAN ARTISAN we 
learn that one of the first Franklin 
Fire-places was presented by Ben- 
jamin Franklin to his friend, the 
famous master, Thomas Paine, 
(who published the “Crisis” dur- 
ing the Revolutionary period, at 
No. 111 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia, which is a part of 
the building occupied by the Mount 
Penn Stove Works for many years 
prior to 1910), and this identical 
stove is now to be seen in the for- 
mer home of the latter, which is 
kept as a memorial in New 
Rochelle, N. Y., by the Huguenot 
Society of America, of which 
Thomas Paine was a prominent 
member. 

This article also states that 
Franklin invented his stove be- 
cause of cold feet. That is, he, like 
everyone else, suffered from the 
coldness of the early Colonial 
houses. In those days, there were 
no means of heating except open 
fire-places, which also served to 
cook the family meals. We read ac- 
counts of vessels of water being 
frozen while in a room where a 
fire blazed merrily on the hearth. 
When one got close enough to the 
fire-place to feel the heat, he toasted 
on one side and froze on the other; 
most of the heat went up the chim- 
ney. 

Franklin’s philosophy was home- 
ly, but it was founded on bedrock. 
He knew. He was a successful 
business man himself. Printer’s 
apprentice, printer, journalist, 
newspaper publisher, merchant, ad- 
vertiser, diplomat, statesman, ar- 
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dent patriot and signer of the De- 


claration of Independence, author, 
scientist, inventor, a lover of life 
and its pleasures—a great man, 
and an immortal American. 

what we may term 
American 


He was 
“The Patriarch of the 
Stove Industry.” 

As a memorial to his conception 
of the principle of stove construc- 


tion upon which this great indus- 
try was founded, a bronze tablet 
has been presented by the Stove 
Manufacturers of America, to the 
Franklin Institute, and is now per- 
manently placed on the South wall 
in the corridor of the building, 
which was founded by him, on 
Seventh Street, below Market, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Miller Sells Ranges at Less Than Twenty-five 
Cents Per Pound. 


At That Price, He Says, They Are Cheaper 
Than Almost Anything Anyone Can Buy. 


NE hundred and four of the 
highest priced malleable ranges 
on the market sold in one year, is 
the record of Henry Miller & Son, 
the progressive hardware and stove 
merchants of Perry, Iowa. 
According to the latest Govern- 
ment Census, the population of 
Perry is less than 5,700 men, wom- 


en and children. It is located less 


“We have been selling high grade 
ranges for fourteen years and for 
the past seven years we have con- 
fined our efforts exclusively to the 
sale of high grade malleable ranges. 

“Each successive year we in- 
creased our sales until in 1918 we 
sold and delivered 104 ranges. 
From that time until the present, 
owing to the shortage of goods in 
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one each year with excellent results. 
We have never sold less than eight 
ranges and as high as twenty-two 
during 
tions. 

“Our newspaper advertising has 
been confined to these special sales 
only; however, we utilize the fac- 
tories direct, by mail advertising on 
every range prospect. 

“Probably the greatest sales re- 
sistances the average retail range 
salesman encounters, if he knows 
his merchandise as he should, is 
price. And with high grade malle- 
able ranges, this is the easiest bar- 
rier in the world to break down. 
What merchandise can a purchaser 
buy today that will give as much 
in return for the money expended? 
Nothing. Even the automobile he 
drives depreciates enough each year 
to put a high grade range in his 
home. 

“If the prospective customer does 
not own. a car, draw a few compari- 
sons on the food he buys every day. 
A range computed at the price per 





Striking Store Front and Window Display During Copper Clad Malleable Range Demonstration in Hardware Store of 


than twenty-five miles northwest of 
Des Moines, and there are several 
good sized towns nearby—and yet 
here is a firm of pushers who 
actually averaged two range sales a 
week, and in 1922 they sold 42 
ranges—the same high class as they 
have sold exclusively since 1915— 
Copper Clad Malleables and one 
other well known make. 

This is what Henry Miller & Son 
have to say about their methods: 


Henry Miller & Son, Perry, Iowa. 


1919 and 1920 and the business de- 
pression of 1921 and 1922, our 
range sales decreased materially, but 
because of the sales letters of the 
past year we were successful in sell- 
ing forty-two ranges in 1922. 

“We possibly have used no more 
publicity with respect to our range 
department than any other progres- 
sive hardware merchant. We have 
co-operated with manufacturers in 
special demonstration sales, and hold 


pound is approximately 23'2c 
(twenty-three and one-half cents). 
What can he buy at the grocery 
store or meat market at that price? 
Practically nothing. The average 
family butter expense alone, in two 
years will more than pay for the 
best malleable range in the market. 

“There are dozens of compari- 
sons that can be drawn and whether 
weight or length of service is taken 
as the computing factor, it can be 


these special demonstra- \ 
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very conclusively shown that the 
high class malleable range is the 
lowest priced commodity of today. 

“We believe that if a few every- 
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day illustrations such as mentioned 
above are used you will have the 
customer thinking he is buying 
$10.00 gold pieces for $5.00.” 


Who and Where Stove Salesmen Will Be 
at State Hardware Conventions. 


A List of the Conventions at Which Stove Manu- 
facturers Will Exhibit and Names of Salesmen. 


N THE following are given the 
hardware convention at which 
the stove manufacturers named be- 
low will exhibit and also the names 
of the salesmen who will represent 
them at the respective conventions: 
Copper Clad Malleable Range Com- 
pany. 

Oklahoma—January 30 to Febru- 
ary 1; Oklahoma City; I. D. Alh- 
son. 

West Virginia—January 30 to 
February 1; Huntington; Elliott A. 
Smith. 

Indiana—January 30 to February 
2; Indianapolis; Irving Ellis and 
C. D. Johnson. 

Nebraska—February 6 to 9; 
Omaha; M. E. Carpenter. 

Wisconsin—February 7 to 9: 
Milwaukee; A. E. Kerscher. 

Pacific Northwest—February 7 
to 9; Spokane; Joseph H. Schroe- 





der. 

Virginia—February 7 to 9: Nor- 
folk; Elliott A. Smith. 

Pennsylvania—February 12 to 
16; Philadelphia; C. D. Johnson. 

[llinois—February 13 to 15; Chi- 
cago; E. T. Phalen. 

lowa—February 13 to 16; Des 
Moines; W. M. Bibby, E. H. Fox 
and C. D. Britton. 

Ohio—February 13 to 16; Cleve- 
land; H. H. Myrick. 

North Dakota—February 14 to 
16; Grand Forks; J. B. Wildman. 

Oregon—February 14 to 16; 
Portland ; Joseph H. Schroeder. 

Minnesota—February 20 to 23; 
Duluth; W. H. Heim. 

Missouri—February 28 to March 
2; St. Louis; L. A. Phillips. 

Quick Meal Exhibits. 

West Virginia—January 30 to 

Huntington; Mr. 





February 1; 
Brower. 


Nebraska—February 13 to 15; 
Omaha; Messrs. Shaffer and 
Grossman. 

Wisconsin—February 7 to 9; 
Milwaukee; Mr. Rawlings. 

Illinois—February 13 to 15; Chi- 
cago; Mr. Wood. 

Ohio—lebruary 13 to 16; 
Messrs. Brower and Myers. 

lowa—lebruary 13 to 16; Des 
Moines; Messrs. Grossman and 
Shaffer. 

North Dakota—February 14 to 
16; Grand Forks; Mr. Troxel. 

Gohmarr Brothers and Kahler. 

Pointer ranges will be shown as 
follows: 

Indiana—January 30 to February 
Harman, 
Shoe- 


2; Indianapolis; C. M. 
H. E. 
maker. 
Wisconsin—February 7 to 9: 
Milwaukee; H. E. Spangler and F. 
FE. Verina. 
lowa—February 13 to 16; Des 
S. R. Robertson. 
Ohio—February 13 to 16; 
land; F. E. Verina, S. 
D. D. Lewis. 
May 8 to II; 


Spangler and |. M. 


Moines ; 
Cleve- 
Ostrow and 


Colum- 
Dan Hos- 


Carolina 
bia; Alfred 
kias. 
Cooperative Foundry Company Will 

Show Red Cross Ranges. 


Ritter and 


Ohio—February 13 to 16; Cleve- 
land; G. A. 
Pasha—February 12 to 16; 


Bower. 
Phil- 
adelphia; H. V. Jennings. 

New York—February 20 to 23; 
Rochester; T. A. ‘Green. 

New England—February 21 to 
23; Boston; G. A. Barker. 
Where Renown Stoves 

Exhibited. 

Indiana—January 31 to February 
2: Indianapolis, W. L. Cooper and 
G. W. Tallerday. 


Will Be 
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Nebraska—February 6 to 9; 
Omaha; W. L. Cooper. 

Michigan—February 6 to 9; 
Grand Rapids; J. Edwin Ellis, Rob- 
ert J. Waddell, Weldon C. Waddell, 
Robert L. Waddell and John C. 
Pankow. 

Wisconsin — February 7 to 9; 
Milwaukee; E. J. Hahn. 

Iowa—February 13 to 16; Des 
Moines; W. L. Cooper and H. N. 
Thompson. 

Illinois—February 13 to 15; Chi- 
cago; J. Edwin Ellis, H. A. Pope 
and Mark A. Christy. 

Monarchs and Paramounts. 
Indiana—January 30 to February 
2; Indianapolis; Scott Bowen. 

Nebraska—February 6 to 9; 


Omaha; F. S. Linkenhelt, R. E. 
West and Gould Richards. 
Wisconsin—February 7 to 9; 


Milwaukee; M. J. Maier and L. I. 


Hanson. 
lowa—February 13 to 16; Des 
\loines: Gould Richards, W. B. 


Ross and C. C. Miller. 
[linois—February 13 to 15; Chi- 
cago; George K. Austin and M. J. 
Maier. 
North Dakota—February 14 to 
16; Grand Forks; P. H. Weibeler. 


February 20 to 23; 





Minnesota 
Duluth; C. A. 
West. 

Missouri—February 28 to March 


Leisses and J. P 


2: St. Louis, P. S. Cannon. 


Wants a Position. 

| want a place in your store. 

f will be one of your greatest 
workers. 

[ will get new business for you 
every day. 

| will always be on the job. 

I will be on hand before the store 


opens in the morning. 


I will stay and work for you 
after all others have gone. 
I will always be enthusiastic 


about you. 

[ will tell everybody about you 
and your merchandise. 

I will increase your . efficiency 
many times. 

I am absolutely necessary to your 
business. 

I am the Window Card. 




















E have been receiving numerous requests for 
prints of this page which would be suitable 
for framing. 


We are, therefore, making up a lot of these prints 
on heavy paper without any printing matter on them 
except the caption as shown below. 














If you desire one or more of these complimentary 
prints for framing, your request should reach us 
promptly. 


Pa 














“GHESE Are Types of Heating Stoves Which Date Back to the Middle of the Eighteenth Century. The One in the Center 
of the Top Row and the Three in the Second Row Belong to the Class Named after Benjamin Franklin, Who Invented 
the First Portable Heating Stove in 1742. All of These Stoves Are on Permanent Display in the Offices of 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD, 620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Being 
Part of the Collection of the Late DANJEL STERN, Who Founded This Publication in 1880. 
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Events and Progress of the Hardware Trade. 


What the Retailers, Jobbers and Manufacturers Are Doing 
Latest Selling Methods and Experiences of Successful Men. 


St. Louis Hardware Salesmen 
Prepare for Big 1923 Business. 
The Geller, Ward & 
Hardware Company, recently had a 
convention of their salesmen cover- 
ing the states of Missouri, Illinois, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee, Old Mexico and 
South American and wound up their 
convention with a dinner party, at 
which were present Henry W. Kiel, 
Mayor of St. Louis, the directors 
of the firm and seventy-eight sales- 


Hasner 


men. 

President H. W. Geller presided 
and complimented the salesmen on 
their splendid work during the past 
year. He called on the salesmen 
from the different states for their 


expressions as to the business situ- 
ation and the prospects in their re- 
spective territories and spoke of the 
splendid business prospects for the 
year 1923, asking all of the sales- 
men to help retain St. Louis as the 
hardware center of the country, 
further stating that the company 
had set a mark to increase their 
sales $1,000,000, or over, during 
the year. 

Great enthusiasm was displayed 
by all present and it was the concen- 
sus of opinion that 1923 would turn 
out to be by far the largest year in 
the history of the company. Mayor 
Kiel made quite a hit with the sales- 
men by giving them a real business 
talk and to hear him one weuld be- 
iteve that he had been in the hard- 
ware business all his life. 


Western Implement and Hardware Dealers 
See Improvement as Readjustment Era Passes. 


With Equipment Generally Run Down, Farmers Must 
Re-enter Market Is Message to Convention at Kansas City. 


HE thirty-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Western Retail 
Implement and Hardware Associa- 
tion at Kansas City, Missouri, Jan- 
uary 16, 17 and 18, was an especial- 
ly notable gathering of representa- 
tive dealers from the mid-Western 
states comprising the association. 
There was a fine feeling of op- 
timism present and general belief 
that the trade has weathered the 
severe era of readjustment. 
Headquarters again were at the 
Coates House, while the 
were held in the Shubert Theater. 
Beginning with the address ot Pres- 
ident A. A. 
convention carried through an in- 
teresting and instructive program 
which showed careful planning and 
faithful execution. 


President Doerr’s Remarks in Part. 


The principal function of the imple- 
ment and hardware dealer is that of ser- 


sessions 


Doerr, Tuesday, the 





vice—service to be rendered not only on 
the equipment we sell but that larger 
service of community helpfulness. The 
very nature and environment of our busi- 
ness establishes a relationship with the 
farmers and the good people of our re- 
spective communities which enables us 
to bring home to them many of the finer 
ideals of life. 

The desire on our part to grow in this 
field of endeavor is one of the funda- 
mentals that has held together and aided 
in the growth of this wonderful trade 
organization, the largest in membership 
as well as of service in our country. 
That the members of the Kansas City 
Implement and Hardware Club should 
attend our Convention in a body is a 
great honor to us. From these gentle- 
men we receive much constructive criti- 
cism which is helpful to us in our busi- 
ness. Men grow and develop in their 
business as they set higher and higher 
standards and ideals which they strive 
to attain, thus becoming better merchants 
and more useful citizens. 

few years ago there arose what 
threatened to become a formidab!e com- 
petitor to the established implement and 
hardware merchant. The competitor 
represented a new popular and thriving 
industry, namely, the automobile dealer. 
Many of these dealers added tractors and 
power tillage tools as an adjunct to their 
business, and they were continually held 





up to us as examples of business suc- 
cesses in the tractor game, and in many 
localities caused us no little concern. But 
the war changed conditions, and as we 
are passing through the period of recon- 
struction there remains scarcely a town 
in the entire traction-using sections of 
our country which has not been strewn 
with the wreckage of the one time 
auto-tractor power-farming equipment 
dealer. This in a measure has done con- 
siderable injury to the industry, and the 
failure was due in part to overselling the 
territory and the inability of the new 
agencies to render the people the proper 
services necessary to maintain the con- 
fidence of the buying public. 

Implement dealers today are holding 
their own, and tractor and power equip- 
ment is sold almost exclusively by the 
established implement dealer. 

There remains today a strong financial 
competitor. He never was a salesman; 
merchant and farmer alike are depend- 
ent upon him. To him—the banker—our 
customer bows first, and if any thing re- 
mains with our customer in the way of 
paying power after the banker has re- 
ceived his, we are next in line for con- 
sideration. This condition is very seri- 
ous in the grain-growing sections and 
will continue to prevail until the farmer’s 
overhead is reduced so that his crop 
will yield greater paying power. The 
banker is as anxious as the merchant 
that this condition be brought about and 
joins wholeheartedly in the movement to 
better the conditions of our farmers. 


Other interesting papers read the 
opening day were the annual report 
of Secretary H. J. Hodge, and a 
message from the manufacturers 
and address on tractor farming and 
its relation to the livestock and dairy 
industry by J. B. Bartholomew, 
Peoria, Illinois, president National 
Association Farm Equipment Man- 
ufacturers. 

The Wednesday program was de- 
voted to a fruitful question box, 
and an address on “The Implement 
Industry and the Dealers’ Future” 
by Floyd R. Todd, Moline, Illinois, 
and an address on “The Relation of 
the Extension Work of Agricul- 
tural Colleges to the Implement and 
Hardware Business” by Dean H. 
Umberger, director, exteusicn divi- 
sion, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
Ige. 

Discussing cooperative buying on 
the part of farmers, Dean Um- 
berger declared that such coopera- 
tive agencies often could work mor 
profitably through the dealer, wh« 
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could obtain goods as cheap as the 
agency and still earn a deserved 
profit. 

Again Thursday the members in- 
dulged in a question box, and lis- 
tened to an address on “Proved 
Methods of Meeting Price Resist- 
ance,” by E. G. Weir, Dowagiac, 
Michigan. The remainder of the 
program was consumed in a demon- 
stration of association services, il- 
lustrated by stereopticon, reports of 
committee and election of officers. 

A feature of the convention was 
a “round table” on advertising con- 
ducted Tuesday and Wednesday by 
C. L. Haynes of Emporia, Kansas. 
It was addressed Tuesday by Llew 
S. Soule, editor of Hardware Age, 
and on Wednesday by Lou Holland 
of Kansas City, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 


Secretary Hodge presented a de- 
tailed report of the activities of his 
office for the year. He discussed 
vocational agriculture in_ high 
school, the bank and the dealer, 
urged help for the club movement, 
and cooperation with farm bureaus, 
reported on the progress of the U. 
S. Department of Commerce to 
bring about a greater standardiza- 
tion of articles and parts, on the 
opposition to manufacturers’ retail 
stores and of assurances of minim- 
izing the practice on the part of 
manufacturers, the suggestion of 
placing farm machinery selling on 
a list and discount basis and many 
kindred topics of interest to the 
dealer. 

Reviewing the year in business, 
Secretary Hodge said in part: 
Excerpt From Address of Secretary 

H. J. Hodge, the Western Retail 


Implement and Hardware 
Association. 


Never was there a time in the history 
of the business when it was so necessary 
as now that the dealer should under- 
stand thoroughly the goods he sells; 
most of all, should he understand the 
saving which the farmer can effect 
through the use of improved equipment. 
Much of the time in selling has been 
consumed in pointing out the differences 
in construction between the implement 
we sell and that of a competitor; this 
is important, but under conditions such 
as obtain at present it is secondary to 
the ability on the part of the dealer 
thoroughly to explain to the farmer 
what the implement will do for him 











from a practical money-making stand- 
point. 

The time has come when the run down 
condition of farm operating equipment, 
what loss is being suffered through fail- 
ure in replacement of old tools by new, 
or the purchase of new tools where 
equipment is lacking, should be brought 
to the attention of the farmer. The 
farmer is doing business in the markets 
of the world. His surplus crop, gener- 
ally, meets the surplus crops of every 
other nation. The price at which this 
surplus is sold very largely controls the 
domestic price. Every producer is striv- 
ing to reduce his cost. The American 
farmer has ever been a low-cost pro- 
ducer. 

It is now important that he should find 
ways and means to produce at even less 
cost than ever before and his primary 
interest, as I see it and as I believe you 
will admit, is in securing equipment 
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which will make every bushel of corp 
wheat and other crops cost him less to 
raise. 

If the dealer will become a student of 
soil culture and equip himself to tell the 
farmer how to save money through the 
use of improved machinery and how es. 
sential it is to produce his crop at a 
minimum unit cost, it will assist mate- 
rially in returning to a normal basis, 


The election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

President—F red W. Kavanaugh, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president—W. ___T. 
Bethany, Missouri. 


Cole, 


Secretary—H. J. Hodge, Abilene, 
Kansas, re-elected. 


Mountain States Hardware Dealers Enjoy 
Profitable Annual Convention at Denver. 


President L. B. Wallace Urges Assorted Com- 
pact Stocks and Salesmen of High Intelligence. 


STRONG program, plenty 

of entertainment and fine 
displays of hardware and imple- 
ments were enjoyed to the utmost 
by the members of The Mountain 
States Hardware and Implement 
Association at their twenty-first an- 
nual convention and exhibit at the 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colora- 
do, January 23, 24 and 25. 

Dealers from the states of Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and New Mexico, 
the states comprising the Associa- 
tion, brought reports of the trying 
period encountered and survived in 
their cattle raising, ranch and farm- 
ing communities, and the belief was 
generally expressed that the hoped 
for change for the better has ar- 
rived. This was the distinct mes- 
sage delivered to the convention by 
L. B. Wallace, Monte Vista, Colo- 
rado, president of the Association, 
who said in part: 

Excerpts from Annual Address of 

President L. B. Wallace, Moun- 


tain States Hardware and Im- 
plement Association. 


A great deal of emphasis has been 
laid on stock reduction and quick turn- 
over for the retailer and this principle 
of business holds true to just as great 
an extent today as it always has. It 
is absolutely essential that we hold our 
stocks of merchandise down to a mini- 
mum in order to show a reasonable per 
cent of profit on the -investment and 
what holds true to merchandise holds 
true to accounts as well. 

One should not go to an extreme in 





this, however, for it is our duty to carry 
a well assorted stock of merchandise 
particularly adapted to the needs of our 
respective communities and that can 
reasonably be expected in an up-to-date 
hardware establishment. 

Most of us would be utterly amazed 
at the amount of trade we lose in not 
having on hand what the customer calls 
for. If you do not believe this just 
keep a record of lost sales for a period 
of thirty days and you will soon realize 
that what should be the profitable end 
of your business is walking out of the 
front door of your institution in the 
form of disappointed and dissatisfied 
customers. Staples should always be 
carried in sufficient quantities to meet 
the demand of the hardware buyer. 
Profit is derived through quick turnover 
at a reasonable margin and by holding 
down expenses to a reasonable per cent. 
Turnover can be had only through sales 
and sales can be made only when goods 
can be delivered. This means merchan- 
dise on hand and not in jobbers’ ware- 
houses or factories. 

The success of the large mail-order 
houses of today is due largely to their 
being able to make prompt shipments 
of orders complete. The average man 
or woman would much prefer to trade 
at home if they were sure of being able 
to get what they want when they want 
it. Let a customer come into your store 
and ask for an article that he wants, 
hand it out to him exact in size and 
kind and you have immediately made a 
sale, made a permanent customer, 
created an advertising medium that can- 
not be excelled and above all made a 
friend. 

Such a sale and such service will im- 
mediately lead to other sales that will 
give you turnover and profits that will 
more than justify the added investment 
necessitated through the carrying of 
complete stocks. On the other hand fail 
to have in stock the first article a cus- 
tomer calls for and unless obligated to 
your institution he will immediately 
walk out and you have created another 
advertising medium that you cannot pos- 
sibly overcome through the most effi- 
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nt newspaper service. He will be a 


iking delegate to the detrimental ad- 


vertisi of your store. 
veehe principles of salesmanship are the 
same today as they have always been. 
Prompt courteous treatment to the cus- 
tomer will go tar towards the culmina- 
tion of the sale. Enthusiasm in your 
work, in the article that you sell has 
more to do with putting over a sale 
than any other one thing. A knowledge 
of your goods is essential but this alone 
will not convince the customer that it 
is what he or she wants, it takes pep 
and push back of the whole thing be 
fore you will have an opportunity to 
work the cash register. 

Eighty-five to ninety per cent of the 
coods that go out of the average retail 
store are never sold. If this be true 
then it is possible to increase our sales 
fifty to one hundred per cent by making 
ourselves efficient, being ever alert and 
through timely suggestions furnish the 
additional merchandise that our custo- 
mers may really be in need of. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 


On Wednesday the convention 
listened to an able address by L. S. 
Soule, editor of HArpwWare AGE. 
H. P. Sheets, treasurer, was pres- 
ent representing the National Re- 
tail Hardware Association and 
spoke. 

The principal address of Thurs- 
day was by A. A. Doerr, president 
Western Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association. 

Many questions of merchandis- 
ing, credits, community service, 
window dressing, etc., were dis- 
cussed before the convention and 
many interesting 
changed. 


viewpoints ex- 


Cooperative Marketing of Tobacco Growers 
Spells Business for Kentucky Hardware Men. 


President R. L. Jackson Tells Louisville Con- 
vention Building Revival Helps Hardware Trade. 


ENTUCKY’S experiment in 

organizing her tobacco grow- 
ers into an association for coopera- 
tive marketing has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a sustained price and the 
prosperity of this large and influen- 
tial part of agriculture in the Blue- 
grass State is latterly to be felt by 
the hardware trade in a business re- 
vival. 

This was the optimistic message 
brought to the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Hardware and Im- 
plement Association assembled at 
the Jefferson County Armory, Jan- 
uary 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

President Jackson also reminded 
the dealers that Kentucky has begun 
to enjoy the fruits of the building 
boom. 

He complimented the Association 
from its growth of about sixty deal- 
ers in 1908 to its present size of 
550 members, or nearly 95 per cent 
I 


of the hardware dealers in the state. 


Extracts from President Jackson’s 
Address. 


__ The interest in our Association man- 
ifested by the attendance at this meet- 
ing is, I feel, a condition upon which 
we may congratulate ourselves as retail 
hardware dealers, when we consider the 
many benefits to be derived from such 
an association. We assemble from year 
to year for an exchange of ideas and 
discussion of conditions in which we 


are all interested and which affect us 
all alike, or nearly alike. 

By this interchange of ideas, this dis- 
cussion of general conditions, much light 
is often thrown upon individual prob- 
lems which have proven troublesome to 
many of us and riddle of how to make 
the New Year a prosperous one and 
how to make the profit side of the 
ledger show a substantial balance is 
largely solved. 

I am told that this Association was 
inagurated in 1908 with a membership 
of only sixty dealers, since which time 
it has steadily grown until at present it 
has about five hundred and fifty mem 
bers. When we consider that there are 
only a few over six hundred dealers in 
the state we can point with pride to our 
roster. 

Let me say at this time that it is the 
duty of each and every member of this 
organization to make such observation 
and suggestions as he deems would be 
to our mutual benefit and let me now 
invite full and free discussions of all 
problems which may come up. This 
Association does not belong to its officers 
but to its members, who by their inter- 
est can make it a success or by their 
indifference can erect a monument over 
the whole scheme. 

Except for the war clouds which we 
think we can discern in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, the outlook in this state 
for the year appears to me as bright. 
The Farm Loan Banks are in condition 
to take care of the farmers seeking long 
time loans and there seems to be a con- 
certed effort in Congress to fortify and 
strengthen the system of rural credits. 
The greatest users of hardware in Ken- 
tucky are the farmers and their pros- 
perity and ours are inseparably linked. 
Each has made it possible for the other 
to “carry on.” 

Through the enterprise of the manu- 
factures of and dealers in hardware the 
farmer has been able to subdue and re- 
claim the wildernesses and convert them, 
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as well as the prairie lands, into fertile 
farms, bespecked with habitable, attrac- 
tive and hospitable homes, into all of 
which there is a further chance to put 
heating systems, light plants, water sys- 
tems, washing machines and many other 
commodities usually supplied by hard- 
ware merchants. 

Because of the large number engaged 
in the business of farming it has here- 
tofore been impossible to affect an or 
ganization among them that would work 
any great amount of good, but the rapid 
decline of prices of products of the 
farm following the Armistice taught 
them some bitter lessons and their eyes 
are now fully open to the manifold bene- 
fits of cooperative marketing resulting 
in the forming this year of an associa- 
tion of the growers in the big “Dark 
Tobacco” belt, which association is 
bound to last for at least five vears. 

Ample arrangements have been made 
with the moneyed interest for the proper 
financing of the scheme, so that in the 
tobacco raising sections there will be 
no scarcity of money. This prosperity 
will inevitably be reflected in communi- 
ties where no tobacco is grown, so that 
we may look to the farmers in general 
as buyers of our lines. I have been 
rather closely connected with the or- 
ganization of this system for the past 
several months and feel that I am in 
a position to know somewhat of the 
benefits we can, in all reason expect, 
and I do not feel that I am violating 
any secret when I say that a large per 
cent of the crop in the “Dark Patch” 
has been sold at association prices and 
that we may confidently expect the re- 
mainder to be disposed of at an early 
date on terms fully as satisfactory. 

In addition to these conditions, there 
seems to be an upward tendency in the 
building program throughout the state 
which, I think, we can safely rely upon 
as an evidence of general prosperity. In 
carrying out such a program, calls are 
sure to come to the hardware dealer for 
builders’ hardware. It is because of 
these activities and the general condi- 
tions evidenced by them, that I make 
the prediction for a good year. 

[ shall not attempt at this time any 
farther general discussion, but I do feel 
called upon to say in the interest of the 
\ssociation, that during the present 
vear J. M. Stone, our efficient Secretary, 
Perry F. Nichols, of our National Office, 
and [ have been in attendance at several 
group meetings in the Western part of 
the state, in which much interest was 
manifested and which, I think, were 
productive of much good. These meet- 
ings not only afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of local con- 
ditions but tend to quicken interest in 
the state organization and insure better 
attendance at its sessions. 

Much credit is due members who fos- 
tered the idea of holding such meetings 
and the wisdom underlying the idea is 
now making itself manifest. Permit me 
to respectfully recommend that we have 
as many group gatherings as possible 
each year, and to insist that every mem- 
ber attend when it is at all possible. 

The dealer who knows his busi- 
ness will not find it difficult to be 
helpful to his customers ; and in be- 
ing helpful he will be working for 
greater satisfaction, and will be 
building a firm foundation for fur- 


ture business: 
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Your Window Is Most 
Valuable Space in Store. 


“! would call your attention to 
the much abused and_ ill-treated 
show window,” said President L. 
B. Wallace to the hardware dealers 
gathered at the annual convention 
of the Mountain States Hardware 
and Implement Associatfon. 

“It is true that window trimming 
is an art but we don’t necessarily 
need to be artists in order to trim 
a window that is presentable to the 
eye and a real sales medium. ‘Fhis 
is the most valuable space in the 
store and coupled up with newspa- 
per advertising and selling force 
will materially increase sales. 

“Those who haven't modern 
show windows should immediately 
get them and those who have 
should give them attention not less 
than once a week and twice would 
be better. If you are skeptical as 
to the results that may be obtained 
try putting in a gun window or a 
window of cutlery, flashlights and 
other trinkets that the average man 
or boy is interested in and you will 
find that the first day will pay you 
interest for a month on the added 
investment.” 

Mr. Wallace’s sound suggestions 
to the dealers of this tri-state gath- 
ering have general applicability. It 
is to encourage the use of the win- 
dow display to the fullest extent 
that AMERICAN ARTISAN cenducts 
its annual window display contest 
among its merchant subscribers. 

The contest is now on and the 
first entries have been received. 
Read the following rules and then 
photograph the window display and 
send it in. 

The display may be made up of 
goods from any of the following 
lines: general hardware, machin- 
ists’ supplies, builders’ hardware, 
automobile supplies, sporting goods, 
fishing tackle, house furnishings 
and paints, cutlery, dairy supplies, 
stoves, ranges, warm air heaters, 
sheet metal or kindred lines. 

The photograph, together with 
description of how the window dis- 
play was arranged and the materials 
used, may be sent by mail or ex- 
press, charges prepaid, and must 


reach this office not later than April 
I, 1923. 

Each photograph and description 
must be signed by a fictitious name 
or device and the same name or de- 
vice must be placed within a sealed 
envelope containing the real name 
and address of the contestant, this 
sealed envelope to be enclosed with 
the photograph. 

AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARD- 
WARE Recorp reserves the right to 


publish all photographs and descrip 
tions submitted in the contest. 

Four prizes, totaling $100, are to 
be awarded for the entries adjudged 
the most meritorious. ‘These are: 
first prize, $50; second prize, $25; 
third prize, $15, and fourth prize, 
$10. 


Charles A. Sturmer, Michigan 
Hardware Association President, 
Sees Good Business for 1923. 

The following “open letter” has 
been sent out by Charles A. 
Sturmer, President of the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association : 

‘The tide has turned. A_ period 
of general business improvement 
and prosperity is at hand. [Eminent 
business economists are agreed that 
we are coming out of a period of 
depression and the era of general 
prosperity is before us. 

It will be up to the hardware mer- 
chant to be prepared to meet this 
improved condition and be able to 
take advantage of it. Many oppor- 
tunities will present themselves to 
him. The best way to prepare will 
be to attend the hardware conven- 
tion and exhibition at Grand Rap- 
ids (lebruary 6, 7, 8 and 9). Mark 
these dates in red ink on your cal- 
endar. 

Many good things are in store 
for you. All you need to do is to 
attend and take advantage of them. 
The program prepared is the best 
ever arranged. National speakers 
as well as some of our members will 
present important subjects. Many 
vital questions will be discussed. 
Convention sessions will be held at 
the Pantlind Hotel. 

The exhibition of the jobbers and 
manufacturers at the Klingman 
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building, will be the largest and 
finest ever held. Awards for buy- 
ing will again be given. 

Make arrangements now so that 
you can attend this convention, 
sring your family and clerks to re- 
ceive the wonderful benefits and in- 
spiration from the convention. 
Don't let anything keep you away. 

CHartes A. Sturmer, 

President Michigan Retail Hard- 

ware Association. 


Your Store is Important 
Basis for Credit. 


Recently a group of prominent 
bankers got together for a discus- 
sion of the various phases of credit, 
both as they affect the banker and 
the merchant. The discussion was 
an interesting one, and one of the 
most interesting statements was 
that made by a Philadelphia banker, 
He said that one of the most im- 
portant sources of credit informa- 
tion these days is the merchant’s 


place of business. 


Says Cash Basis Is Only 
Foundation for Success. 

A Minnesota hardware merchant, 
who does business in a rural com- 
munity and who has sold only for 
cash during the past three years, 


says: 


“Tam very much pleased with the: 


results following elimination of 
credit. 


night it certainly tickles me to see 


At my closing time each 


the niece line up in my cash drawer 
and to compare it with what it was 
before going on a cash and carry 
basis. Besides, there is no longer 
the argument with customers that ‘T 
didn’t get this’ and ‘you charged me 
too much for that,” etc. There ts 
no begging them to settle their ac- 
counts. If every merchant would 
go on a cash and carry basis I hard- 
ly think there would be many more 
cases in bankruptcy. 

“Every time any article is sold 
off a merchant's shelves it must be 
replaced with another and, if it 
is charged, and perhaps lost if sold 
to a dead-beat, the profits on two 
or three other sales of the articles 


are lost as well. Moreover, a mer- 
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chant is often supplying a customer 
when he has cash, does his 
My idea is that 


who, 
buying elsewhere. 
cash is the basic principle and foun- 
dation of successful retailing.” 


AMERICAN ARTISAN 

















| Coming Conventions 





West Virginia Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Huntington, 
West Virginia, January 30 and 31, and 
February 1, 1923. James B. Carson, 
Secretray, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 

Idaho Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Dealers’ Association, Boise, Idaho, 
January 31, February 1 and 2, 1923. E. 
E. Lucas, Secretary, Hutton Building, 
Spokane, Washington. 

Indiana Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, January 30 and February 
1 and 2, 1923. G. F. Sheely, Secretary, 
Argos, Indiana. 

Oklahoma Hardware and Implement 
Association, The Auditorium, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, January 30, 31, 
February 1, 1923. W. A. Clark, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, 209% West Main 
Street, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Nebraska Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Convention and Exhibition, Feb- 
ruary 6 to 9, 1923, Omaha, George H. 
Dietz, Secretary-Treasurer, 414 Little 
Building, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Michigan Retail Hardware Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Grand Rapids, Feb- 
ruary 6, 7,8 and 9, 1923. Karl S. Judson, 
Exhibit Manager, 248 Morris Avenue, 
Grand Rapids. A. J. Scott, Secretary, 
Marine City, Michigan. 

Virginia Retail Hardware Association, 
Norfolk, Virginia, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. Thomas B. Howell, Secretary, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association Convention and 
Exhibition, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
February 12, 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
Sharon E. Jones, Secretary, 1314 Ful- 
ton Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Ohio Hardware Association Conven- 
tion and Exhibition, Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. Ex- 
hibition in the new Municipal Hall. 
James B. Carson, Secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

Wisconsin Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, February 7, 8 and 9, 
1923. P. J. Jacobs, Secretary, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. George W. Kornely. 
Manager of Exhibits, 1476 Green Bay 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Illinois Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago, Illinois, February 13, 14 
and 15, 1923. L. D. Nish, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Elgin, Illinois. 

Iowa Retail Hardware Association 
Convention and Exhibition, Des Moines, 
lowa, February 13, 14, 15 and 16, 1923. 
A. R. Sale, Secretary, Mason City, Iowa. 

Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of North Carolina, Selwyn Hotel, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, February 14 and 
15, 1923. George I. Ray, Secretary, 
Charlotte, North Carolina. 

North Dakota Retail Hardware As- 
sociation, Grand Forks, North Dakota, 








February 14, 15 and 16, 1923. C. N. 
Barnes, Secretary, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 

Missouri Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion Convention and Exhibition, Mar- 
quette Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 20, 21 and 22, 1923. F. X. Bech- 
erer, Secretary, 5106 North Broadway, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Minnesota Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Duluth, Minnesota, February 20, 
21, 22 and 23, 1923. H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary, 1120 Metropolitan Life Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

New England Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation Convention and Exhibition, 
Mechanics’ Building, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, February 21, 22 and 23, 1923. 
George A. Fiel, Secretary, 10 High 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

New York State Retail Hardware 
Association Convention and Exposition, 
Rochester, New York, February 20, 21, 
22 and 23, 1923. Headquarters, Powers 
Hotel. Sessions and Exposition at Ex- 
position Park. John B. Foley, Secre- 
tary, City Bank Building, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Indiana Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Terre Haute, Indiana, Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, 1923. Leslie Beach, Sec- 
retary, Richmond, Indiana, 

Michigan Sheet Metal and Roofing 
Contractors’ Association, Bay City, Feb- 
ruary 26, 27, 28 and March 1, 1923. 
Frank E. Ederle, Secretary, 1121 Frank- 
lin Street, S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, 

Iowa Sheet Metal Contractors’ Asso- 
ciation, Sioux City, lowa, March 14, 15, 
1923. R. E. Pauley, Secretary, Mason 
City, Iowa. 

Wisconsin Sheet Metal Contractors’ 
Association, Republican House, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, March 14 and 15. 
Edward Hoffman, Secretary, 279 Lake 
Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Illinois Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, Decatur, Illinois, April 4, 
1923. Fred Gross, Secretary, Quincy, 
Illinois. 

National Warm Air Heating and Ven- 
tilating Association, Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 18 and 19, 1923. Allen W. Wil- 
liams, Secretary, 52 West Gay Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, Spring Convention, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Jacksonville, Florida, April 
24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. Frederick D. 
Mitchell, Secretary - Treasurer, 1819 
Broadway, New York City. 

Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion, Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Flo- 
rida, April 24, 25, 26 and 27, 1923. 
John Donnan, Secretary-Treasurer, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Old Guard Southern Hardware Sales- 
men’s Association, Windsor Hotel, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, April 25, 1923. R. P. 
Boyd, Secretary-Treasurer, R. F. D. 4, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Hardware Association of the Caro- 
linas, Columbia, South Carolina, May 
8, 9, 10 and 11, 1923. T. W. Dixon, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Arkansas Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas, May, 1923. L. P. Biggs, Secretary, 
815-816 Southern Trust Building, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. 

Southeastern Retail Hardware and 
Implement Association, covering Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
Auditorium Armory, Atlanta, Georgia, 
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May 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1923. Walter 
Harlan, Secretary-Treasurer, 701 Grand 
Theater Building, Atlanta, Georgia. 

National Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, June, 1928. 
Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Argos, Indiana. 

The National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 25 to 29, 1923. E. B. Langenberg, 
Secretary, 4057 Forest Park Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Missouri; E. L. Seabrook, 608 


Chestnut Street, Philadelphia,, Secre- 
tary. 
Missouri Sheet Metal Contractors’ 


Association, Statler Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, June 25, 1923. Otto E. 
Scheske, Secretary. 3818 Maffitt Avenue, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 








| Retail Hardware Doings 











Alabama. 

L. O. Ogletree and Son, hardware 
dealers at Troy, have moved to Dothan. 
Colorado. 

The Sterling Hardware and Imple- 
ment Company, Sterling, will occupy the 
building at the corner of Main and Sec- 
ond Streets in the very near future. 

Indiana. 

The hardware stock of Keck and 
Caughey of Odon has been purchased 
by the junior member of the firm, 
Edward Keck and John Bowman. 

Curtis Harpster and John Thomas will 
open a hardware store at Waterloo next 
month. 

The hardware business of Mr. Con- 
rad Heck at Madison has been sold to 
Todd Peter. 

George Wallace has purchased a stock 
of hardware at Tama. 

The hardware firm of Winger and 
Bidne at Decorah has dissolved part- 
nership. Mr. Bidne has purchased the 
interest of his partner. 

Michigan. 

Walter H. Fletcher will open a hard 
ware store at 802-804 South Ashmun 
Street, Sault Ste Marie, about the first 
of February. 

Lee Cork of Detroit has rented the 
old Gate factory building on Court 
Street, Lapeer, where he will engage in 
the hardware and implement business. 

Fred Hyland has sold his interest in 
the hardware store at Lacey to his part- 
ner, William Clark. 

Frank Algoe has sold his hardware 
stock at Flint to FE. W. Baker and 
Scott Hendrick, who will continue the 
business under the name of Baker and 
Hendrick. 

Ohio. 

The Roberts Hardware Company of 
Cleveland has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000. Incorporators are: 
A M. srooks, Don P. Mills, Paul S. 
Knight, Frank W. Emslie, and David 
J. Miller. 

Fred C, Allen and Porter J. McNutt 
have opened a hardware store at 137 
Main Street, Ashtabula. The firm is 
known as the Allen-McNutt Hardware 
Company. 


South Dakota. 

Mike Haider is the new proprietor of 
the Sawyer, Tuttle and Sawyer hard- 
ware store at Howarit. 

Wisconsin. 

The Edwards Hardware store of Lin- 

den has been destroyed by fire. 
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Review of Conditions in the Metal Markets, 


General Situation in the Steel Industry. Report of 
Prices and Tendencies in Sheet Metals, Pig Iron, etc. 


Non-Ferrous Metals 
Reflect Ruhr Crisis. 


The week’s developments on the 
non-ferrous metals markets indicat- 
ed a tendency to reflect the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr industrial district. 
Of the principal metals in _ this 
group strong statistical positions and 
heavy domestic consumptions tend- 
ed to withstand the unsettlement 
caused by the German situation. 

Copper weakened slightly, being 
offered at about one eighth cent 
lower, but recovered later and was 


steady with electrolytic being quot- - 


ed at 14.75 cents, spot and futures. 
Tin was firm for spot and early 
deliveries at $40. Lead was firm at 
8 to 8.25 cents, and zinc was steady, 
East St. Louis spot and nearby de- 
liveries, at 6.75 to 6.85 cents. Zinc 
slabs were firm at the higher quota- 
tion. 


Copper. 

German buying of copper almost 
ceased as the Ruhr developments 
grew more tense. In the first II 
months of 1922 Germany took about 
go,000 short tons of American cop- 
per, or about one-third of all our 
exports in that period. 

Later copper strengthened on ex- 
port buying and the entire metal 
market was stronger with improved 
business. 

Electrolytic copper was offered at 
14.6214 cents, delivered, for near- 
by positions, by some sellers, al- 
though most of the large agencies, 
being well sold up, maintained 
14.75 cents, delivered, and now that 
is the minimum. Sentiment in the 
outside market was bearish, with 
offerings reported at 14.55 cents re- 
finery but now 14.62% cents is the 
price. Fabricators have been tak- 
ing a good business, both in wire and 
rolled products, including some 


large orders from utility companies. 
Casting copper has held at 14.25c, 
refinery; lake at 14.875 cents de- 
livered. 





Zinc. 

The zinc market showed an easy 
tendency but has just become firm. 
Producers have been competing 
rather keenly for future business. 
Export demand has been lagging 
and the domestic steel sheet mills 
have been buying sparingly, but 
there were inquiries for hundreds 
of tons. 

Production continues to go ahead 
at a rate of over 40,000 tons month- 
ly. In December we exported over 
10,000 tons, so that the export buy- 
ing has become an important factor. 
The unsettlement on the Continent 
has had some influence on the zinc 
market, affecting in an indirect way 
the British market. 


Lead. 

The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. maintained its “official” 
price of 7.50 cents, New York, for 
a time and so broke the market after 
it touched 8c, but later it advanced 
its price to 7.75 cents and outside 
sellers again obtained some fancy 
premiums, up to 8 cents, New York, 
being paid for shipment. As the 
week advanced this price went to 
8.25 cents. 

Tin. 

Tin buying by tinplate and mixed 
metal makers has been at a good 
rate, especially for prompt and early 
deliveries. The London market has 
been firm to strong throughout the 
Ruhr trouble, showing a net gain 
of about £5 since the French be- 
gan to occupy the German industrial 
center. Straits tin prices have 
ranged between 38.75 cents and 40 
cents, a new high today, with 99 
per cent tin quoted about 11% cents 
under Straits. 

As to actual prices, at the time 
of this report 39.87% cents was bid 
freely for spot tin with a limited 
quantity offered at 40.00 cents to 
40.12% cents. 39.75 cents was bid 
for January and 40.00 cents is 
asked. February and March de- 


liveries are at 39.85 cents. One re. 
corded transaction was reported in 
March-April shipment at 39.75 cents 
on profit taking. 


Solder. 


Chicago warehouses quoted solder 
prices as follows: Warranted, 50- 
50, per 100 pounds, $27.000; com- 
mercial, 45-55, per 100 pounds, 
$25.50; and plumbers’, per too 
pounds, $24.25. 

Wire and Nails. 


Heavy inquiry for wire and nails 
continues and makers are unable to 
meet the needs of consumers. The 
principal producers has its mills 
now at 77 per cent of capacity and 
is unable to put its production high- 
er. Prices are unchanged, with in- 
dependents at $2 per ton above the 
leading interest. Jobbers are unable 
to obtain stocks, as they have suff- 
cient orders to take all they receive. 

Pittsburgh wire makers have 
numerous orders for material which 
yet has to be produced. Producers 
are heavily obligated both on wire 
and nails for all they can produce 
during the next 60 or 90 days. The 
American Steel & Wire Co. is oper- 
ating in excess of 75 per cent of ca- 
pacity and independents are upon 
an 80 per cent basis. Plain wire 
still is quoted at 2.55 cents, annealed 
wire generally at 2.70c, and wire 
nails at 2.80c, base Pittsburgh. 


Builders and Miscellaneous 
Shelf Hardware Prices Up. 


Advancing costs are given as re- 
sponsible for withdrawing prices on 
builders and miscellaneous shelf 
hardware with the exceptions noted 
below. New prices effective Janu- 
ary 22nd are now in preparation 
and will be issued in a few days. 

The advance, which is approxi- 
mately 10%, will affect all lines 
excepting plated steel butts, pad- 
locks, food choppers, planes, cow 
bells, squares, bull rings and scale 
beams. 
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In your kitchen 

















tonight 


¥ know the part “Armco” ingot 
Iron plays in building construction, 
but do you know the part it plays in pre- 
paring your evening meal? 

In your kitchen, as baking pans and as 
a gas range, “Armco” Ingot Iron cooks 
the food. As a huge gas holder it supplies 
fuel to the range. After supper “Armco” 
Ingot Iron continues to work for you. 


Down in the cellar as a gas water-heater 
it heats the water for your wife. She places 
the dishes in an electric dish-washer made 
of “Armco” Ingot Iron, or else washes 
them in an enameled sink. She places them 
to drain on a porcelain-top table or on the 
enameled lids of the wash tubs. She throws 
the supper refuse into a galvanized gar- 
bage pail, and places the left-overs in the 
refrigerator. 

Of course, these are only a few isolated 


instances of “Armco” Ingot Iron’s wide 
use. It has hundreds of other uses, not 
only in the home but also in almost every 
industry. This widespread familiarity with 
“Armco” Ingot Iron on the part of the 
public is a big asset to you. 


Everyone likes to buy what is universally 
used, and “Armco” Ingot Iron has practi- 
cally a universal use in some form or other. 
There is a reason for this, naturally. It lies 
in the superiority of this metal over other 
iron and steel. “Armco” Ingot Iron is a 
specialty product that performs a special 


job in its resistance to rust. 


The countless people who know the 
little “Armco” triangle and whohaveexperi- 
enced this metal’s long life in some prod- 
uct or other, are quick to appreciate 
its rust-resisting qualities in the sheets 
you use. 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY, Middletown, Ohio 
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Liquid door checks are advanced 
5 per cent. 


Bolts and Nuts. 


Demand for bolts and nuts for 
prompt delivery is so heavy many 
Chicago makers are unable to take 
on additional business, having all 
they can do to meet delivery require- 
ments on contracts. As a result, 
much inquiry is being turned down. 
Some other producers are able to 
book business for immediate deliv- 
ery. 

Heavy orders for nuts, bolts and 
rivets from jobbers and users, main 
ly railroads in the latter class, are 
being received at Pittsburgh. Mak- 
ers are operating full and shipments 
are improving. Tonnages involved 
in individual orders range from 30 
to 500 tons. A few of the larger 
railroads are ordering several car- 
loads at a time. 

The quoted discounts on nuts and 
bolts are firmer and while there have 
been a few apparent departures 
from the ruling levels on rivets, 
these are but temporary, and 3.00 
cents and 3.10 cents still are con- 
sidered the market on structural and 
boiler rivets, respectively, with small 
rivets quoted at 65 and 5 off. 


Sheets. 

Steel sheet consumers in the Chi- 
cago district, who have tonnages 
under contract with Chicago mills, 
are pushing for delivery and are 
even asking for anticipation of their 
contract requirements. This is be- 
cause practically ali users have less 
tonnage on mill books than their 
business requires. 

While they have bought consid- 
erable material from eastern pro- 
ducers they aré making every effort 
to get as much as possible from 
western mills. While nominal quo- 
tations remain unchanged at Chi- 
cago, eastern mills are asking about 
$3 per ton over those figures. 

Due to the increased price of 
spelter it is expected the spread be- 
tween black and galvanized sheets 
will be increased from $1 to $1.15. 


Old Metals. 

Wholesale quotations in the Chi- 
cago district, which should be con- 
sidered as nominal, are as follows: 





Old steel axles, $18.00 to $18.50; 
old iron axles, $24.00 to $24.50; 
steel springs, $20.50 to $21.00; No. 
I wrought iron, $16.50 to $17.00; 
No. 1 cast, $18.50 to $19.00, all per 
net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are quoted as follows, per 
pounds: Light copper, 934 cents; 
light brass, 534 cents; lead, 6 cents; 
zinc 4 cents; and cast aluminum, 15 
cents. The demand for nearly all 
lines is heavy. 


Tin Plate. 


Aside from some sizable tonnages 
for oil cans for export purposes, lit- 
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tle is pending in the way of new 
business in the tin plate industry, 

Because one large oil interest’s 
first quarter requirements went to 
Wales, considerable interest is mani- 
fest in its second quarter needs to 
see if the $4.75 price per base box 
of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, will re- 
main firm among the independent 
producers. 

Notwithstanding protestations 
that they are unable to make any 
profit on that basis, it is expected 
that one or two will be tempted to 
quote under it for a chance at this 
particular piece of business. 


Orders Exceed Steel Output but Buyers of Iron 
Are Holding Close to Market. 


Inquiry for Pig Iron at Chicago. Continues 
Brisk for Small Lots at $29 to $30. 


LTHOUGH the steel mills are 

working at 85 to go per cent of 
capacity, mills are finding it difficult 
to get operations up to the scale 
called for by their order books. As 
a result of the continued building 
boom, the last week’s business in 
fabricated steel was four times as 
great as in the first two weeks of 
January, which were regarded as 
unusually good weeks. Railroad 
buying is abnormally high and agri- 
cultural machinery makers are in- 
creasing operations. 

There are two outstanding fea- 
tures of the iron market: First, its 
increasing activity; second the 
strong disinclination of consumers 
to contract for deliveries very far 
ahead. Indeed it looks very much 
as if melters of iron were doing 
what we believe the gamblers call 
playing a sure thing. It seems as 
if every time a foundryman took an 
order, he bought iron to cover. Thus 
he eliminates the element of specula- 
tion. 

Inquiry for pig iron at Chicago 
continues brisk for lots up to 1,000 
tons. A survey shows that found- 
ries generally in this territory have 
underbought and their stocks are 
much below normal. For this rea- 
son melters are taking full ship- 








ments on contracts each month, al- 
lowing the furnaces no leeway. It 
now appears likely that furnaces 
cannot supply all the iron needed 
for the first half and that other pro- 
ducing centers will have to supply 
iron for users in this district. 

Inquiry for the second quarter 
is light and is being discouraged by 
producers, as costs seem likely to in- 
crease. First quarter contracts are 
being booked at $29, and iron for 
spot delivery is $29.50. Some iron 
for the first and second quarter is 
held at $30. 

A Wisconsin user is inquiring for 
1,000 tons of malleable and a Chi- 
cago melter wants 1,000 tons each 
of malleable and foundry. Many 
smaller lots for prompt delivery are 
coming out steadily. The price of 
$23 for southern iron seems to have 
disappeared, and $24 now is asked 
by a majority of the makers for the 
first quarter, and $25 for the sec- 
ond. 

Silveries have advanced $1 a ton 
and there is little inquiry or buying. 
The market for low phosphorus iron 
is inactive, at $35 delivered at Chi- 
cago. 

Superior charcoal iron is quiet 
and the price continues to be quoted 
unchanged at $33.15, Chieago. 
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